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Colleges and Schools. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS. 
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Preacher, ; Philip 7 5 21 
near Teen tooo, 
TERM from Jax. 16th to Arat 15th. 
UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8.E. 
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PainctraLs— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


ROFESSORS. 
English Literature „ Prof. Moutzr, Univer. Col 
oon ens Prot. , King’s Col 
Language... R 5 aa 
1 a .. Prof. Funn, LL.D. 
Ancient & History Dr. Dal. Col. 
Physical Geogreg 25 54898 ng’s Col. 
y . , a Co 
Musio—Theory,&c. ... Jon Roter, 
Singing a Signor Garcia 


Dra and Pain „ EB. G. Mines, Esq. 
Geologph —— Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals. 


class 
ves YOUNG IES to TRAIN in FROBEL’'S 
SYSTEM. A y home 


LARENCE HOUSE, RICHMOND, 
SUBRREY,—This old established and well. 
known SCHOOL, formerly conducted by Miss is 
— on by Miss Hunt. Masters ese 
to ministers and parents of pupils. - 


HE NORTHERN CONGREGA.- 


of Laymen ha 


Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
and , Williams Divinity Scholar, 


Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. 


The School itself is an excellently-contrived build- 
where... to 


Extract from the Cam aA. — 
Midsummer 4. * a 


HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON 


Priwcitrpats—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
P., miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
system upon which the school is worked is entirely 


new, and each ear testifies to its success. 
—— 


is much 


Prospectases, with names of Referees and full . 
ticulars, may be o — 


th 
btained from, the Principals, 


Het HOUSE SCHOOL, OHES.- 
: a te N. 


per annum. 
For particulars apply as above. 


. . 
(Ata HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 
AMPTON. 
Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughter. 
Assisted ‘Masters, and Qualified 
" Eeplla prepared annually for the Cambridge Local 
and Examinations. 
University School, Hastings. 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis 
A SCHOOL for LADIBS, conducted 


Mrs. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. J. 
Prospectus on application. 


). 
WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
irmingham. 


Near B 
HE SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
the Misses 


spoctuses, bo. will be 
WESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, 


FOREST-HILL, 8.E. 


HE REV. H. J. CHANCELLOR 
receives a limited number of 
educate. 


in Honours. 
References 
Inclusive terms twenty-two 
For views and 


a pede ~ 
to parents in warts of Batlons. 


— Principal, 
Mesars. J. and J. W. 


Ames sAD-BOAD HOU 
HANDSWORTH, near BIRMINGHAM. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Mrs. Pinckney 
Barker, of Spring Moseley, 
informs her friends 
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THE HIGH CHURCH CONFESSIONAL. 
Publishers, Wilkes and Co, @, Newington bute 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
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POST OFFICE DIRECTORIES. 


ONDON for 1880 (8lst Year). 
#s.; Small 


AMBRIDGE, NORFOLE, and SUF- 
FOLK (7th Edition). Price 30s., with Maps. 
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prices, corrected and 
Tir. un 
Branch 


ATEW SERIES of COOK’S MONDAY 
LECTURES at BOSTON now in course of 


Romaniam as to Education. 
PART XV. (56 pp.), o, sewed 8d., contains :—De- 
of a 3 of 


tal 
or the Value of 


Oe Dickinson, Farringdon-street, London. 
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Newspaper. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


S. MORLEY 
CONGREGATIO 


„ DR. BALBIGH, see 
CONGREGATION ALIST for FEBRUARY, 1s. 
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Crown 8vo, 7s, Ed., with Portrait. 


78. 6d. 
STIANUS; 


LIMITATIONS of LIFH, 
and Other Sermons. 
N 2 of New York. 


crowded wholesome, reli. 
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Sixth Thousand, 7s. d., with Diagrams. 
THE APPROACHING END 
OF THE AGB. 


By Rev. J. GRATTAN d 


„He throws a on pro- 
“One of the most. works ‘© 
given to the Church using the present connealinn'* 


New Work by the Authorof The Still Hour. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT : 


Book for all 


Ages. By AUSTIN PHELPS, 
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London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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AND REWARDS. 
BY THE REV. J. JACKSON WRAY. 


Cloth gilt, 56. 
MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. 


A Story with more Heroes than One. By 
the Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. 


“ Being under yery great obligation to Mr. 
Jackson Wray, and having a very high esteem 
for him, we undertook to read his story through. 
We began the task as a sort of penance, but 
were gradually beguiled into enjoying the exercise- 
Our virtuous opposition to works of fiction 
began to falter under the seductive influence of 
Mr. Wray's pen, the more especially as Matthew 
Mellowdew, the butcher, turns out to be a cousin 
of our old friend John Ploughman, and a great 
expert in the use of proverbial philosophy. The 
tale is about as improbable as it can well be, but 
it is splendidly written, and full of energetic life 
and vigorous imagination. The tone of it is 
healthy, inspiring, and encouraging, and the 
moral of it is Christian in the highest sense. The 
abundant proverbs of Matthew Mellowdew ren- 
der this work valuable to those who delight in 
terse sayings. Matthew uses many pithy sen- 
tences which are quite new to us, though weare 
tolerably well versed in proverbial lore.’’—The 
Rev. C. H. Spureson, in The Sword and 
Trowel.” 

„A gift-book it would be difficult to surpass 
for soundness of teaching, sprightliness of nar- 
rative, and wide general interest.’’—Liverpoo! 
Mercury. 


Cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 


PAUL MEGGITT’S DELUSION. 
By the Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. With 
Six full-page Plates. 


The book is full of sound sense and interest. 
—Christian World. 

Written with much spirit and earnestness." 
— Scotsman. 

This work deserves to be distributed broad 
cast in the country. It is a thrilling story, told 


in plain , and conveying very important 


Second Edition, cloth gilt, 36. 6d. 


A MAN EVERY INCH OF HIM ; 
or, The Story of Frank Fullerton’s 
School-days. By the Rev. J. JACKSON 
WRAY. With full-page Illustrations. 


„Capital ! First-rate! and every other adjec 
tive that will express our unmingled admiration 
of this book of books for English boys. Once 
let it be seen and dipped into, .nd no boy will 
be able to rest until he has read to the end, and 
then he'll want more. Why, it kept us up long 
after bed-time, made us laugh and cry just as it 
liked, and, when we left off, set us longing to 
be young again; took the wrinkles out of our 
face, and almost made our creaking limbs to 
grow supple. Well done, Mr. Wray; you have 
given young and old boys alike a treat, and in 
the mame of boydom in general we vote you a 

‘ brick.’ ""—The Rev. C. H. Spureson, in The 
Sword and Trowel.” 

A good, healthy, schoolboy’s story, full of 
fan and frolic, and yet with a strong undertone 
of sturdy morality.— Bradford Observer. 


Cloth gilt, 28. 


PETER PENGELLY; 
or, True as the Clock. 
By the Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. 
“A well-written and excellently-illustrated 
schoslboy story. — The Guardian. 
“ A spirited tale of the life of a boy who was 
faithful and punctual.’’—Nonconformist. 


Fourtgrentax Tsovseanp. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; 


cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


NESTLETON MAGNA. 
A Story of Yorkshire Methodism. By the 
Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. 
Full of incident and real excitement.’’— 
Christian World. 


Full of vivacity, and racy of the genuine 
vernacular of the district.’’— Watchman. 


CASSELL PETTER GALPIN and CO., 
Ludgate-bill, London, 


been“ s 2 nen YMA on the Government Stamp. Overw 


THE LADY HELP, 


In the course of a few months, has become everywhere recognised as 
THE MOST PERFECT HOUSEHOLD KNIFE CLEANER. Price 28s. 
It cannot injure the most delicate Catlery, or get out of order. Cleans Steel Forks as easily as Knives. 


R. HODD AND SON, 
30 and 31, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


——— HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 
ICE WOOL 


all colours. dozen, or 1d. each. 
BERLIN WOOLS, Bach Black tod Wh White, Se, 0d. per Ib. TUSTLE E FINGERINGS, 2d. on., or 23. 6d. Ib. 
Colours, from d. per Ib. LOSELLE, Large Skein, 3/4., or 38. 6d. per dozen. 


N should send for a ye Book of — and Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 


THOUSANDS of SCRAPS in Packets for Screens and 4 Books, at 6d., 18., Is. 64., 28. 6d., 5s., 
10s. 64. per packet. THE WONDERFUL SHILLING PACKE containing 16C scraps, post free, 1s. id. 


p. L. KINGSBURY, *°ronuazaan ” 90, 82, 84, 90, 92, &106, Fulham Road, London, 8. V. 


TON BAZAAR, 


CLEAR COMPLEXION AND HEALTHY SKIN 


(The best letter of introduction on every occasion) secured by the regular use of 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE With THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’ S. 


[ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING BETIMATRS, |, @RATIS AND POST FREER, 


Taste Ketves, Ivonx, per dos, from 10s. to 88. Parree Mien Tea Trar?, in Sem, ., 568., 958. 
Forns—Tabdle, 24s, to 646.; Srooms, 24s. to 660, | Kunctno Tea awp Gora Sets, from £3 7. to £24. 

KLEcTRO Onvers, from l. Gd. to £5 10s. Baowsep Tea anv Corres Us. 

Dien Covans—Tin, 21s. } Metal, 688. Electro, 211 lls. Ferne Liquevas, from 40. to £7 78. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


— Fy Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 


Ferpens— Bright, Gs. to 215; Bronse, 3s. to 26, 
Boxes, &. C.rocns—E 


CoaL-Scurries 45 My 


French, and American. 
Bepstssps—Brass and ~— with Bedding. Cutz amp r Toa, & Dessert Services. 
Batus— Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. Krtcuss Urans Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Krrcarrsns— From 3 Black, Ragin £3 ; to 6 test, 2 ö — Ends, Bands, &c. 
— Nr 0oLa—Gentiemen’s Chests, Household, Youth's, &. 
GasELiz light, ne 18. BOs. ; 5 do., £4 4. — Toots— Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, & e. 
Gas Cooxine Broves, with Burners, 1s. 64. to 215. | Hor-wates Firrises for Greechouses, Halls, £o. 


£5 per cent. goo for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO, (46, Kixe WILLI Sr.). LONDON BRIDGE 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


F R YS COCOA. 


Fry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderfal & valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cheoks & arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like e charm in Diarrhoe, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually outs short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysterie, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Oancer, Toothache, Meningitis, 40 

ay Frou — B. J. BOULTON 4D Co., Hoasscaerts. 

made pretty of Ohlorodyne in our practice late k 

direct Sedative and Anti- * seems to alley pain and irritation io 8382 — ge hy ＋ — — 
not obtainable by any other remedy, aud it seems to 


Cause. i of ＋ ＋ I ulet 
possess this great advantage over all 1 and it leaves no unpleasant after-effects 


— 47 toy of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 


1 7 Wood stated that Dr. J. Collie Browne was, undoubtedly, the 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, whiob, he 


mer, 13th Jaly, 1864. 
6d. each. None is genuine without the words, Dr. J. Cotte 
ming Medical ony scoom pauies oeh 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chanocellor Sir 
Inventor of peng ty petty that * 
umn - to say, had been sworn to- 

bottles, ls. 1 as, Od., and 4s. 


Sore Manvuractursr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 


DEWHURST’'S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their 3 quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


BEST WILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO 
by the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS 
j 
BIRD'S EYE, 
KINAHAN’S 


at the Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in Kos and 


20. Packets, at the rate of 12 francs per Ib. Cigarettes 80 centimes 
WHISKY. 


— — — 


per box containing 10. 


W. D. & H. O. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PU RE, | MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


| The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W, 


WIL LS. 


An Interview with the Marquis. 

Toboggining with the Governor-General 

The Vice-Regal Curling-Club. 

TLe Boudoir of the Princess Louise. 

Sce FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION of the 
CHRISTIAN WORLD of February 17, One 
Penny. 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


For this week (price One Penny) IN - Russia Before 
and After the ar—S8tudent . Peterabu 
Woman Emancipation Movem 

Noble Italian Marquis—The “ Intell 7 
tand—Some Recent Poetry — Longiel 2 New 

Br ‘a Studtes of 


len of Ty , 
—The Women of ches ot Best Com pared with whe Women of 
Theekerag— Ghetehes 0 1 1 2 w Charles 
Dickens—Dickens at 8 
Notices—Literary fanie “Talk ubliontions “ot 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ) PULPI 


For thie Week (Price One Penny 


By the Archbishop of ur 1 of 

: A Rev, J. Hiles Hitchens, No. Vil. ThetEffects of th 

Rook—Christ — 1 in al’s By the Ker. J. 

Nam ford. R. A.- Mr. Spurgeon on Paitth—Man’s end 

God's Pieasnre. By the Mev. J. Jackson Goadby, F.G 

Lifting Up the Cross. By the Rev. Theodore L. C ‘Fats 
es of Praise. By the Rev. Henry Ward 

Conditions of God's Help—Sermonattes. B 7 8 hf 


Harri 
dore L. 
Wallace. - 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


For this Week (Price One 3229 W 
“Elia Dawson's In men tes,“ * . 

pth ++. off " by Miss ‘Emma N 
Live In: i 


ward: and 


ven s Sunday. Marianne y= 
—Ilustrations of Scripture: *. lome 
sons, Addresses, &c.—1 he Internat : Bib ble 


Keadines for Senior Scholars, By Marianne 

Lessons on the International Tex Lor Infante — h * 
in the Sermon on the Mount— Tales for the Golden Texts. 
Ny the Kev. F. Wagetaff—Little Sermons for Little People 
ui the Rev. Adam Seot t— Pugiti ve pers, by a Senior 
Teacher" The Lord is My Licht’’—The Burning of Rome 
Poetry : Thirty Fold—One Drop ata Tims, &o, 
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LONDON: JAMBSCLARKES Co. , &14, PLEGT STREET 
Now Ready, crown duo, ‘eloth gilt, pp., price 88. 


A WOMAN’S PATIENCE. 


BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 

The peculiarity of Mra. Worboise’s works is that they 
arecquafin qu quality, the style much the same—bri t. cleverly- 
onal, always 1 in plot, and eminent 
natural ori in ineiden . sno no sien of falling power; 

—— TO slight 1 Ane J are, are « 
provement, as in the volume before 


costly rate, it would probably have 
who tel et a lower class of read 
tente! manly book that cannot fail to do good.” 


“ Mrs. Worbotee needs no introduction to our readers, 

numerous works are already widely known, ‘ane their health 
us influence has made them general favourites 
She especially excels in portraying feminine character; and 
in the volume before us she has invested her heroine ‘wit 
the qualities of patient hopefuluess and goodnese,”—Iri 


ote hoise is not only a writer and experience, 
* „r character, and in this, as in her 


previous stories, she never forgets to at conveying Yalu- 
able moral and us lessons, while 3 interests by 
descriptions and lively conversations.”—Manchester F- 


cong Kf 4, 51 is healthy, and its reading will give 


601 at the clevorest ttalea tro =a trom the pen of the writer, and 
far superior to popular fiction of the day. 


— Congrega 
*The is intensely  tntevesting, and will exert a whole- 
some iufluence,”— Fountain. 


7... 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & 0. 13. PLEET STREBT, x. o 


— —— 


Now Ready, crown 8d cloth, Ss. Od. 


WILL SHE BE HAPPY P 
Anthor 0 oY ne WOODWARD, 


“ Mertonaville Park, pd oa 

Faversham's New Year's Guest,” “ Bditas Vivian,” ete. 

‘A pleseant and — — story in whieh some fallacies 

on the subject of skilfully exposed, The work 
gone that may well comm iteelf to the home eircle,”— 


LONDON : JAMES CLAIKE & co., 18 £14, erer. Sr. £.0 


— ͤ ͤG—ß' — 


Cloth elegant, gilt edges, és, 6d., 


THE STORY OF THE YEARS 


A TEXT. BoOK WITH VERSES BY 
MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE &00.,18 & 14, FLEBT-ST., . O. 


HACKERAY’S TREATMENT of the 
CHARACTER of WOMAN compared with 
SHAKESPEARE’S. See STUD W. X. 
THACKERAY, by PETER BAYNE, M.A A., LL.D., 


in the Literary World for Fe 
Mesers. Clarke and Co N R 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


SERMONS 
BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM BRADEN, 


Late Minister of the King’s Weigh House Chapel. 
Edited by AGNES BRADEN. 
With a Preface by the 


Rev. H. R. REYNOLDS, B. A., D. D., 
President of Cheshunt College. 


‘We heartily commend this volume to our readers 
as a fitting memorial of one 22 private character 


ag — | of his fellow- 
ring — 2 bed whose great 
ability and * a preacher increased the use- 


fulness and 2 tion 1 A. local Noncon- 
formist pulpit. cultivated, and, 
* , Mr 


douLt, many here who knew 
him will avail — of the opportanity of pos- 
haracter and 


sessing a nt record of 
teaching. We would say, in conc) that the 
publishers have got up the book in exce 


the ee penes, Fee. ats — ps that sould be 


a Sanne Bae 
that the book contains no f — than twenty-one dis- 


courses, renders it remarkably cheap. 
Examiner. 

lt is just the kind of book that ht to find its 
way into all circles where manly and cultured Chris- 
tian teaching is valued. — Fountain. 

There is not a sermon in the volume the 
of which is not calculated to stimulate 
— ene to deepen the spiritual life. 

or 

* Both in substance and style they entirely justify 
publication, and they are, in our j ment, strong 
enough and good enough to bear me 
examination and frank criticism. They — 4 
preaching —— considerably above the av 
the high standard which is, we believe, reach 
Co tioval ministers generally. The — 
one which will not only be welcomed by those who 
. Mr. Braden's ministry, but. it deserves 

will repay the attention of a wider cirole.— 

Literary World. 

Some of them are of rare worth and Som 
tnal insight and power. They are pervaded wi 8 
—— inspiration, felt even fo a the quiet perusal.” 
—Nonconformist and Independent. 


LONDON; JAMES CLARKE A CO., 18 & 14, FLEET-ST.,B.0 
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Nonconformist and Independent. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS & LAY PREACHING. 


Tux able and instructive letters of Mr. GoopEvE 
Masss on this subject have, we hope, received from 
our readers the attention which they unquestion- 
ably deserve. They have contained some most 
suggestive facts, have been strictly practical in aim, 
and have displayed a soberness of judgment not 
always shown in the discussion of this and kindred 
themes. They are also timely; inasmuch as the 
increase of lay preaching is quite as much involved 
in that extension of home missionary work to which 
Congregationalists now stand pledged as is the 
raising of enlarged funds for the augmentation of 
ministerial incomes. 

In the course of his statistical researches, Mr. 
Masss has been greatly struck with the rapid growth 
of Methodism in comparison with that of other 
Nonconformist bodies. The first Methodist societies 
embraced only some fifty persons. That was in 
1738, and now it is estimated that the various 
branches of the Methodist family provide for the 
spiritual wants of 3,138,000 persons—or for nearly 
one in eight of the whole population of England 
and Wales! The Methodist chapels and preaching 
rooms are about 16,000 in number, or as many as 
the churches of the Establishment. The ministers 
number about 3,600, and the lay preachers nearly 
thirty-five thousand ! There are also connected 
with the several Methodist bodies 40,000 class- 
leaders ; 658,000 members (as distinguished from 
attendants), and 214,000 Sunday-school teachers, in 
12,000 schools, containing 1,400,000 scholars. 


These are surprising figures; but another set of 
figures, showing the rate of progress among the 
Methodists, as compared with the progress made 
by Congregationalists and Baptists, is hardly 
less suggestive. When Methodism had been in 
existence sixty years, those two bodies provided 
religious means for two-and-a-half times as many 
people as did the Methodists. The Methodists, 
however, increase@ at the rate of 80 per cent. in 
the first decade of this century, and of 85 per cent. 
in the second decade; so that, in 1821, they pr : 
vided for more than three times as many as in 1801. 
The Baptists and — however, did not 
double their numbers during those twenty years. 
Again, in the next two decades, though the Metho- 
dist rate of increase had diminished to 68 and 69 
per cent., its provision was nearly three times 
what it had been twenty years before. But, again, 
the other bodies fell E short of doubling their 
provision of twenty years before. From 1841 
to 1851, the Methodist rate of increase fell to 40 
per cent., but the gain was 630,000; while the 
Independent and Baptist gain was only 376,000. 
From 1851 to the present time, there has been a 
further Methodist increase of nearly a million—a 
rate of 43 per cent. for the twenty-eight years; 
whereas the Independent rate of increase during 
that time has been about 324, and the Baptist 
about 214 per cent. A year ago the Methodist 
provision was for 3,138,000 persons; the Indepen- 
dent for about 1,414,000; and the Baptist for about 
914,000 ; or jointly for about 2,328,000. And sum- 
ming-up the figures, Mr. Manns says:—‘‘ At the 
beginning of the century, the two 1 
bodies provided for nearly two-and-a-half times as 
many persons as the Methodist bodies. Three 
quarters of a century later, the Methodist family 
makes a provision one-third greater than the Congre- 
gational group.“ 

We are not surprised that this striking statement 
should be followed bythe inquiry, ‘‘ Must there not 
be something in the adaptation of methods of work 
to outward circumstances to account for this mar- 
vellous relative progress? It is not the result of 
the youth of Methodism ; since it is 140 years old, 
and its development was most rapid when it had 
existed for 80 years. Nor, in the opinion of Mr. 
Manns, is it due to the fact that Methodism appeals 
to a different class of society from those among 
whom the other bodies are most successful. Where, 
then, is the secret of these numerical successes to 
be found? and his reply is—chiefly in the general 
employment of lay preachers, and in habitual con- 
centration of resources for home missionary exten- 
sion. The first of these multiplies indefinitely exist- 
ing preaching power, while the second provides 
chapels wherever they are most needed. 


The total preaching power of the Methodist Con- 
nexion amounts, we are told, to about 38,600 
persons; but of this great company of preachers, 
how many are ordained ministers ? Why only some 
3,600, the remaining 35,000 being — 
nearly ten laymen to every trained preacher. All 
these lay preachers have been approved for the 
work by the authorities of the several circuits, and 
they are forbidden to accept any remuneration for 


their services. It may be added that the proportion 
of laymen to ministers varies in the several Metho- 
dist ies—being seven to one in the oldest, and 
fourteen to one among the Primitives; and it is 
most noteworthy that the greater the ratio of the 
lay preachers to the ministers, the higher is the 
rate of increase. 

We need not describe the Methodist mode of 
operation in the country districts, where lay 

reaching power is most developed; since it must 
be familiar to most of our readers. It is syste- 
matic, persistent, often full of courage, and almost 
always characterised by zeal and ssiveness. 
However slender the resources available in the way 
of preaching talent, accommodation, and money, 
the most is made of them. New openings are con- 
stantly sought for, and, where success justifies it, 
cha Is take the place of preaching rooms; the 
funds of a central committee being available for 
the purpose. And when new efforts prove unsuc- 
cessiul they are abandoned, without difficulty or 
waste of means, in favour of other and possibly 
more profitable fields. 

The question of quality, in regard to this vast 
amount of religious — is scarcely germane to 
the special subject to which we wish to call atten- 
tion. Nor is it a relevant objection that some of 
this activity is ill-judged, and even mischievous ; 
leading to efforts which are characterised by a spirit 
of merely sectarian rivalry, and dividing a weak 
body of Nonconformists into still weaker sections. 
We are dealing now with the question of machi- 
nery, as regards extent and power, for the purpose 
of pressing home the inquiry, How far can the two 
Congregational bodies we have named emulate the 
Methodist bodies in the provision and use of that 
machinery ? 

At present, according to Mr. Manns's estimate, 
out of 5,200 churches of the Congregational order, 
not quite 1,300 have preaching stations connected 
with them, or nearly one in four; the proportion 
among the Baptists being considerably less than 
one in five. ore than half of these 1,300 churches 
have but a single station; 294 have two, and there 
are but 38 with from five to elevenstations. These 
figures, however, do not correctly represent the 


extent to which lay preaching is relied upon by 


Congregationalists ; for it is © oo that half the 
stations are served by unsettled ministers, students, 
evangelists, and lay preachers of other communions, 
and that only 1,000 are sustained by Congregational 
laymen. There may be, says Mr. Manns, some 
5,000 or 6,000 occasional lay preachers among them, 
but if so, not more than one in five or six can be 
engaged each week.“ 

hese facts amply justify the conclusion that, 
whereas lay preaching is a vital part of the Metho- 
dist system, it is accidental rather than essential to 
Congregationalism. It is employed only under 
favourable circumstances, or where religious energy 
takes that particular direction, or where the fitness 
of individuals suggests such a form of Christian 
activity ; but the . of preaching stations and 
of lay preachers is not regarded as a radical defect, 
or as involving any discredit to the defaulting 
church. There are, we are glad to know, some 
churches which, by means of out-stations and 
earnest-minded laymen, shed light in the villages all 
around them, often otherwise dark indeed, But 
these are, we fear, exceptional cases; and, speaking 
broadly, it may be said that lay preaching is, amon 
Congregationalists, a latent force, the greatness o 
which they have not, even in imagination, estimated, 
and the use of which is not yet felt to be a duty, to 
be discharged with a sense of responsibility growing 
with a deeper consciousness of the spiritual meces- 
sities of our times. 

This lack of service in an important department 
of church work is not attributable to lack of abiiity 
or of fitness, on the part of the laity among Con- 
gregationalists; for in respectto education, and to 
social position, they occupy higher ground than 
most of the Methodist bodies. Certainly it is not 
due to any principle of sacerdotalism recognised by 
Congregationalists ; nor can we suppose that minis- 
terial jealousy, or narrowness, operates as an obstruc- 
tive influence, except in a comparatively small 
number of cases. It is the traditions and habits 
of the bodies in question which are mainly at fault. 
There has been a want of flexibility and of enterprise 
in their religious activities strangely at variance with 
their professed principles. ‘There has been an 


absence of the aggressive spirit which, it is taken for | 
granted, ought to characterise Methodism. There 
has been a too ready acceptance, practical if not 


avowed, of the shallow idea that the mission of 


society. 

We do not, of course, forget one important 
reason why the work of lay preaching, prosecuted 
in the way we have described, is never likely to be 
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carried on with the same vigour and completeness 
among Co tiqnalists as among Methodists. 
The latter are an organised body, and the former 
are not. They have also adopted the territorial 
principle, and in that respect are, in a sense, rivals 
of the Establishment. But these differences, im- 
portant as they are, though they impose limits on 
the extent to which lay preaching can be employed, 
leave a large margin for new evangelistic work on 
the part of Congregationalists. Nordo we see how 
it is possible to develop the new Church Aid and 
Home Mission scheme without new and systematic 
efforts in this direction. The grouping of weak 
churches, under competent and sufficiently-remu- 
nerated pastors, has never been intended to mean 
the abandonment of useful preaching-places ; and, 
even if the 72 funds equal the expectations of the 
founders of the new organisation, there cannot be a 
great extension of missionary effort without multi- 
plying lay preachers, and calling out, on a large 
scale, the energies of the laymen of our churches. 
It is well that it should be so; for it is of the 
blessedness of Christian work that it blesses the 
workers as well as those whom they strive to 
benefit. That would be no true Church-aid scheme 
which only extended what is called the regular 
—＋ and did nothing to kindle the enthusiasm, 
and call forth the energies, of all the members 
of the Christian Church. 


MR. BRIGHT AND HIS CHURCH CRITICS. 


Ir is an immense advantage that whenever Mr. 
BRIGHT appears on the public platform to advocate 
the claims of religious freedom and equality, all the 
world is obliged to listen, and that through him 
Nonconformists and their principles not only get a 
fair hearing, but become, for the moment, a foremost 
subject of general discussion. The position of the 
right honourable gentleman, is, in this respect, ab- 
solutely unique. We may think that Mr. Dar is 
hardly less entitled to a respectful hearing on the 
uestion at issue, with which he is, at least, as 
amiliar as hissenior representative in Parliament ; 
but as a matter of fact, under existing ecclesiastical 
circumstances, the outside world has but a languid 
ear for the sturdy ministerial champion of our 
principles, but is all attention when Mr. Bricut 
ascends the platform. The great Liberal orator can 
no more be ignored than Mr. Grabsroxx, and is heard 
with as much delight as he was thirty years ago, 
and with a feeling of veneration which a generation 
and a half of public service has deepened. What 
atly adds to the lustre of Mr. Brient’s position 
is this—that now, when he is in the zenith of his 
national reputation, as then, when he was be- 
ginning to make his mark in the world, he is the 
same staunch adherent of the Puritan faith, though 
it has never been popular; the same eloquent ex- 
pounder of those principles of religious equality 
which now, as then, are in conflict with existing 
authority in Church and State, and with the fashion- 
able shibboleths of society. The debt of obligation 
under which Nonconformigts have been laid to 
their eloquent advocate in and out of Parliament is 
altogether immeasurable, and, apart from other 
causes, will help to interpret the affectionate warmth 
of his reception at Union Chapel last week. 

Mr. Brieut’s wee and outspoken address 
has created quite a flutter among the newspaper 
adherents of the Establishment. The Times, for 
instance, while quite ready to admit that Noncon- 
formists have in times past done the State good 
service, wants to know what they now have to 
complain of. Their grievances have — redressed, 
unless it be the right to bury their relatives as 
they please. Why not “rest and be thankful” ? 
Seven years ago, indeed, the leading journal 
recommended the Establishment to put its house 
in order, for some GLADSTONE would ere lo 
arise and decree its abolition. Now, so — 
is the upper current of political feeling, that the 
Times refuses to allow that the connection of 
Church and State can hurt any one. Its life 
has revived, and it is fulfilling its legitimate func- 
tions. This, as we shall presently show, Mr. 
Bricut denies. The State Cnurch no grievance, 
indeed! Quite apart from questions of principle 
and sentiment, the Establishment—that is its 
clergy—is one of the mainstays of Toryism; it 
keeps together in one Church by a golden link those 
who avow that they have antagonistic religious 
— 3 and its supremacy is so paramount, 
that those who dissent from it, suffer serious dis- 
abilities in respect to education, the public service, 


aud professional life. Thus, Nonconformists have 
Methodism is to the lower stratum of society, 
while the mission of Congregationalism is to the 
middle classes—as though the latter were incapable | 
of adaptation to the wants of varying sections of 


small chance of advancement at the Universities— 
at least, most of the great prizes are beyond their 
reach—and at the bar their ecclesiastical views are 
pro tanto an obstacle to success. But we must not 
pursue this theme, 

The Saturday Review, of course, indulges in far- 
fetched jokes at the expense of Mr. BRiokr. 
Haying ejected his feeble sneer and vented his 
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coarse ribaldry, the writer with more purpose, but 
with as little effect, challenges the accuracy of Mr, 
Bricut’s historical conclusions, He shows, by 
laboured quotations, as has often been shown 
before, that some of the early Puritans were intole- 
rant and persecuting. This enables him to ignore 
the patent, hut unwelcome fact, admitted even by 
Hume, that the martyrs and sufferers of two 
centuries ago laid the basis of that religious free- 
dom for all, which their descendants down to the 
present day have steadfastly upheld. Unable to 
deny that the Church of England was a persecuting 
Church, he conveniently shifts: all the blame to the 
„ Brastian” State—an egregious fiction, as Mr. 
Date in the course of his lecture abundantly 
proved. Then the scribe of the Saturday Review, 
who so freely lampoons Dissenters, is so thin- 
skinned that he cannot conceal his soreness at Mr. 
Bricur’s story of the one-sided Warwickshire 
clergyman. Upon this it is remarked :— 

Mr. Bright, as a Quaker, naturally looks upon orders, and 
snoraments, and apostolical succession as all moonshine, and 
nobody challenges his right to his own opinion on the sub- 
ject. But why should not the Warwickshire clergyman 
— an equal right to his opinion, which happens also to 
accord with the teaching of his Church and the belief of the 
great majority of the Christian world? Or why should it be 
thought a conclusive proof of his narrow and bigoted 
hatred of Dissent that, after preaching to his parishioners in 
the morning, he does not feel called upon to go and hear the 
not perhaps very savoury truths which his dear Dissenting 
brother of Little Bethel may be desirous of impressing upon 
him in the evening ? 

Is it necessary to point out that the right in the 
two cases is not correlative? The clergyman 
ig a servant of the State, paid to teach religion, 
and, jn a sense, accountable to Mr. Bricut, 
as a theoretical member of the national Church, 
and an actual member of the Parliament which 
has jurisdiction over it. Mr. Bricut is per- 
fectly free to express his opinions. We do not 
complain that a clergyman should hold such views, 
but we protest against the nation being obliged to 
sanction and propagate them, Mr. Brant need 
not, says the writer, “be brought into too close 
contact with the disturbing spectacle of lawn 
sleeves,’ But, unhappily, lawn sleeves are a na- 
tional institution; and, as long as their wearers are 
in Parliament as ex officio legislators, so long will 
Mr. Brieu? and Nonconformists be justified in sit- 
ting in dealing with them as with other servants of 
the State. 

In a wholly different ee the Spectator, a 
Broad Church organ and advocate of comprehen- 
sion, criticises Mr. Briaut’s speech. Our Liberal 
«;ntemporary, while substantially admitting his 
hixorical inferences, laments that he is a comba- 
tive antagonist outside the Church, instead of a 
combative layman within it, and that so many 
opportunities have been thrown away of bringing 
in Dissenters, and their larger democratic feel- 
ing.“ which would have supplied the missing link 
of a constitutional Opposition.“ The theory, if 
amiable, is fanciful; and it is an anachronism. 
Admitting that no Church has, properly speaking, 
a right to exist which is not in its heart popular— 
that is, more concerned for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the great multitude, than for any con- 
ceivable class purpose, or the ideas of any one 
conceivable social stratum,” the Spectator takes 
comfort in the thought that if the Establishment 
had such leaders inside it as Mr. Buionr, the 
case for Disestablishment and Disendowment would 
be small indeed, and it is growing smaller, we hope, 
every day.” But, adds the writer, “if it is 
growing smaller every day, it is because the 
number of laymen in the Church who feel 
as Mr. Briant, had he been a Churchman, 
would have felt, is rapidly increasing —aud so 
on. Our fair-speaking contemporary seems to us 
somewhat hasty in his conclusions, It is true that 
laymen are more active in Church work, but would 
they not be still more active if the Church were 
free? But what we think ought most to concern 
the Spectator is this—that the clergy have of late 
years in the main undergone a great transformation ; 
that they claim greater prescriptive powers; that in 
au increasing degree they assume to be a sacred 
caste ; and that the laity are more than ever mere 
accidents in this sacerdotal system. Of course, if 
the great mass of laymen have — led by the clergy 
in the same direction the State Church may for some 
years be safe. If, however, the great majority of 
the population are still Protestant in feeling, then 
such a Church, because it is not ‘‘ popular, has no 
‘right to exist, and will not long exist. Any 
number of Briants in the Church would create 
commotions and schisms which would only hasten 
the final catastrophe. 

Jo none, however, does Mr. Brigut’s stirring ad- 
dress speak more powerfully than to Nonconformists 
themselves. He himself is a fine example of dig- 
nified self-assertion ; or, rather, of a man and a 
statesman who, while able to command ‘the ap- 
plause of listening senates, holds fast to his reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical convictions, however un- 


popular in high life and society.“ He is ‘not 
ashamed of being a Dissenter, though he may, in 
a sense, be said to live in a serene Church atmo- 
sphere. He can fearlessly say now, as he was in 
the habit of saying a generation ago, that Dissenters 
have been the great advancing and reforming force 
in English political life” ; the great pioneers and 
champions of civil and religious liberty.“ And 
with still greater incisiveness, in a passage we can- 
not forbear from reprodueing, he adds 


Nonconformists are those who in past time have declined 
and now decline to a system of religion which has 
been built up, not on the foundation laid down by the 
— ey and the apostles of old, but rather on a fo ion 

id for — purposes — mainly, by monarchs and states- 
men. For monarchs and statesmen as they a to us in 
history nothing can be better than Conformity. It makes 
government—and government with much evil in it—exceed- 
ingly easy, and the wheels of government in many thi to 
run with great smoothness. It is a system under which 
religion may be ted by a Church and by bishops, or 
by any other t ecclesiastical authorities, and so repre- 
sented that all the religious life and profession of the country 
under their direction may be consenting and silent, while 
the greatest crimes and the greatest guilt ride triumphant 
in the State. 


We suppose that nine-tenths of Nonconformists 
admire Mr. Bricut, and would subscribe to the 
accuracy of this description. Indeed, their eccle- 
siastical status isa tacit protest against the system 
thus vividly pourtrayed. Do they live and act up 
to that protest? How few attempt to resist the 
social influences that invite all Englishmen to bow 
the knee to the Establishment? How many are 
there, especially when they rise in the world, who 
honestly accept that attitude, and bear that testi- 
mony, or care to teach their children the principles 
that underlie their faith? It would be agreeable 
in some respects to be able honestly to shut one’s 
eyes to the many signs of — Noncon- 
formity amongst us —of the grievous absence of that 
dignified religious consistency and independence of 
which Mr. Bnionr is a living illustration. But if 
Dissenters are to continue to be “ the great advanc- 
ing and reforming force in English political [and, 
we may add, religious] life,” it is essential 
that they should believe in themselves and 
in their principles, and not ignore them in all 
their relations with the outside world. It is, at all 
events, certain that in a state of society where Non- 
conformity is limp and half ashamed of itself; where 
its nominal adherents, amid State Church influences, 
cringe and apologise after the fashion of Sipney 
Surrn's dumbfounded curate in the Episcopal pre- 
sence ; and where it has only a lukewarm interest 
in its own institutions, and is above supporting its 
own literature—not that we have any reason to 
complain in this respect :—under such circumstances 
Nonconformity can exert but a feeble and limited 
influence upon the national mind. We devoutly 
trust that Mr. Brieut’s unique example and teach- 
ing may come home to us all. His speech goes to 
the root of things. If his view of the injurious and 
—— influence of the State Church be 
correct and every one knows that during his public 
career the Church has become more sacerdotal in 
spirit, more divided in sentiment, and more exclu- 
sively Conservative in its leanings—the grievances 
of Dissenters, whatever may remain, are quite sub- 
ordinate to the incurably bad working of a system 
which places the Episcopal Church in a false posi- 
tion, makes it either hug the fetters that enslave it 
or yearn for an independence that is too costly, and 
which not only places Nonconformists in an inferior 
—s but deadens their spiritual energies, and 

y throwing all Government influence into the scale 
on behalf of the monopoly of a favoured sect, does 
a palpable wrong to the nation at large. This was 
— shown by Mr. Bont in his searching 
speech at Union Chapel—a speech, which con- 
sidering the position of the orator, we venture to 
regard as one of the most manly and courageous 
ever delivered by a responsible statesman. 


The Government Bill making provision for next year’s 
Census has not yet been brought in, owing, —5 to 
a sad domestic bereavement which has overtaken Mr. 
ScLaATER-Bootn. As we suggested last week, it is 
ible there may be no present intention of providing 
or a census of “ religious profession.” How long that 
wise resolution may hold no one can say. Mr. Beres- 
rorD Hops and Mr. F. S. Powett—the last named of 
whom is understood to be bent on obtaining a declara- 
tion in favour of the scheme from the Statistical Socict 
—know what they are about, and are very zealous an 
importunate Churchmen, and by some one's influence 
the Parliamentary Committee of the National 
Club has been induced to make “an earnest 
representation” on the subject to the Home Secre- 
TARY and the PREStDENT of the Loca, GoveRNMENT 
Boarp. If the Cabinet should decide not to include 
this proposal in their Bill, it will still be in the power 
of any one of their supporters, such as Mr. Hops, to 
move the insertion of such a clause in committee, and 
the Government might not be unwilling to yield to 
such pressure. It is highly important, therefore, to be 
prepared for such a contingency. Elsewhere, a corres- 
pondent suggests that returns of religious accommoda- 
tion should be urged upon the Government, whatever 


might be the prospect of success. We dare say if the 
one scheme is propounded the other will also be brought 


forward. 


The High Church supporters of the Society for the 
Pro tion of the Gospel seem bent y ve precipitating 
a collision with those who recognise the validity of the 
State ions. Dr. COLENSO is the legally appointed 
Bishop of Natal, and continues to hold office in spite of 
certain invalid resolutions in the nature of ition 
and excommunication which have been adopted by some 
of his brother cl en. The Bishop of WoRcEsTER, 
recognising the plain facts of the case, declared that 
he feels “ obliged to regard Dr. CoLEenso as lawfully 
entitled to officiate in the diocese assigned to him,” and 
with the Bishop of ExxkTRR and the Archbishop of Can. 
TERBURY, has united in sending out to him a Dean and 
Archdeacon in the person of the Rev. Toomas CoLLRx. 
For this dis of a pompously promulgated, but 
utterly impotent edict, the two Bishops are to be visited 
with condign punishment to-morrow. The time has come 
for their re-election as vice- Presidents of the Propagation 
Society; but Mr. Hue Ryves Baker has given notice 
of an amendment declining to accede to such re-election. 
The Guardian strongly deprecates the proposed coursé 
of action. “ The oldest Missiona Boclety of the 
Church cannot afford,” says the editor, to be the 
corpus vile for these hazardous experiments.” 


The Roman Catholic priests, not satisfied with the 
recent acts of violence perpetrated against Protestants 
in Connemara, are resolutely disbursing the funds 
gained from Protestant sources accordi to those 
peculiar notions of justice and humanity of which in 

ast ages we have had such deplorable illustrations. 

e proceeds of the Duchess of MarRLBOROUGH’s Fund 
are entrusted for distribution to local committees, over 
which the Roman Catholic priest dominates to such an 
extent as to be permitted, unchecked, to reply to 
Protestant applicants: “ Not a dust of meal will 1 ive 
you, because your wife and family are going to that 
place below,’ pointing to the Protestant place of 
worship; only for that I would give you lots,” or No, 
indeed, there is none for you; you are sending your 
children to the devil to get a headline from him, you 
will soon be a rotten oy: like your father before 
you; get away out of that.” Canon FLEemine, Rector of 
Ballinakill, having been refused a place on the local 
committee, Father MCANDREW’s reply to an inquiry 
from the Mansion House, that his connection with the 
Irish Church Missions was sufficient evidence of his 
“thorough unfitness to be tolerated to hold any com- 
munication with a poor Catholic people.” In corres- 
pondence with Col. Biae, Lord RanpoLPH CHURCHILL, 
son of the Duchess of Marisoroveu, justified such 
exclusion on the ground that the object of the Irish 
Church Missions is to pervert Catholic peasants by 
all sorts of bribes and unworthy a In a few 
exceptional cases special grants have n made from 
the fund for distribution by Protestants, but united 
action seems to have been prevented by Ultramontane 
intolerance. Such a course of procedure as this does 
not promise well for the working of the proposed 
Act to remove the disqualification which prevents 
Roman Catholic priests, in common with the ministers 
of other denominations in Ireland, holding office as 
Poor-law Guardians. 


The — — with which Ritualistic innovations are 
being introduced into the churches of the Establish- 
ment furnishes occasion for an abundant crop of 
litigation. On Monday, Dr. Tristram refused an ap- 
plicationjfor a faculty for setting up in Folkestone Church 
a stained glass window, the principal figure on which is 
a priest, attired in a chasuble and other illegal vest- 
ments. The decision is to be brought by appeal before 
the Court of Arches. The articles in the new suit, 
3 supe v. ages pn — have been filed in the 

rches registry, and application will shortly be made to 
Lord Penzance for —— a further step 2 the proce- 
dure. Reasons have been found for a further post- 
r of the decision, which was expected un K. n- 

, in the Clewer case. 


Some light has been thrown upon the questions which 
have been — the minds of the Pope and of the 
Propaganda, an * — which it was intimated last week 
that Leo XIII. sent to the Roman Catholic bishops 
in England instructions containing his “final con- 
cessions for the admission of Ritualists into the 
Catholic Church.” According to the Rome correspon- 
dent of the Daily Chronicle, the idea of an Uniat Church 
is abandoned, and the effort seems to be concentrated on 
obtaining for married men some dispensation which 
would it of their ministering in Romish mass- 
houses, after accepting Papal ordination sub tacita con- 
ditione. This privilege to extend to the celebration 
of Mass, the service of Benediction, preaching, and 
catechism; but not to the strictly parochial functions 
of giving Extreme Unction, marrying couples, and, 
above all things, to the delicate duty of hearing confes- 
sions, it being quite certain that the English and Irish 
laity would never go to confession to a married priest.” 
Facilities were also sought for bringing the various 
sisterhoods under the jurisdiction of the Vatican. 
Amidst all these secret intrigues and “ tacit conditions 
we are curious to know whether such dispensations are 
to extend to ministration in Protestant churches and 
appropriation of Protestant funds to the dissemination 
of doctrines and practices explicitly condemned in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 


A Bill has been introduced in the House of Commons, 
the purpose of which is to repeal those sections of the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, which refused 
recognition to the Jesuits and other religious orders of 
the Church of Rome, and placed limitation on the 
bequests of real and personal property for the promo- 
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tion of practices which the law now regards as “‘super- 


stitious and contrary to public policy, in consequence 
of the enco ent thus given to the exercise of un- 
due clerical influence, the — of which had been demon- 


strated in times, a large proportion of the land of the 
country — been thus transferred to anti - national 
organisations. Is the opening of these “ happy —— 
grounds” to Jesuits, discountenanced in well-nig 
every other country in Europe, a portion of the price 
to be paid down by the Tory Government for the aid 
afforded to them by the solid Catholic vote at bye 
elections like that of Southwark, or is the concordat to 
secure similar favours for the followers of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD during the coming General Election? 


The Southern Cross, drawing attention to the attitude 
taken up by Roman Catholics to the educational system 
of Victoria, deduces the inference that, apart from the 
action of the Jesuits, who are striving to make all “ the 
vassals of an Italian priest,” there is no hostility enter- 
tained to the common schools. The “educated and 
well-to-do Roman Catholics” are sending their chil- 
dren to those institutions in increasing numbers; one 

rovincial town is noted in which, it is said, “eve 

man Catholic who earns £2 a-week or over, sen 
his children to the State schools.” A still more note- 
worthy fact is indicated with reference to the instruc- 
tors. The total number of teachers is 3,000; and, as 
the Roman Catholics constitute one-fourth of the popu- 
lation, the fair proportion of teachers belonging to that 

denomination, supposing all the children were attendi 
State schools, would be 750; as about half of the chil- 
dren are withheld through priestly influences, the pro- 
rtion would be 375. e actual number of Roman 
atholic teachers is 1,200, receiving salaries to the 
amount of about £120,000 per annum. The Southern 
Cross comments upon the inconsistency of denouncing 
curses against parents who send their children as 
scholars to institutions in which Romanists are per- 
mitted by their priests to exercise the office of teachers. 
Our conclusion,” says the writer, is, that until these 
teachers are withdrawn from the State schools, or until 
the Roman Church pute forth its power in a vigorous 
attempt to withdraw them, we shall hold that the oppo- 
sition of the priests is not honest, but utterly 2 


The much-controverted action of the Rev. G. Brown, 
the Wesleyan missionary in New Britain, has been 
investigated by Sir ARTHUR Gorpon. The High Com- 
missioner, after attentively perusing the reports fur- 
nished by H.M.S. Beagle, Sandfly, and German warship 
Ariadne, as well as the report of Captain Purves, of 
H. M. S. Danae, and a mass of depositions recently taken 


at New Britain, announced his conclusion that there 
was no case justifying a criminal charge. / Mr. Brown 
ee to mission work on the Duke of York 


The article in the Saturday Review on Mr. Bricut’s 
recent speech referred to above, opens with a charac- 
teristic reference, which is no doubt intended to pass as 
an excellent joke. The right hon. gentleman’s religious 
steadfastness — — to the supercilious writer that 
the great Nonconformist would evidently be willing to 
appropriate the popular version of a well-known hymn, 
with the substitution of Quaker for Baptist.” Perhaps 
we ought to apologise for quoting such rubbish :— 

I bless the ness and the grace, 
That gona bast hath smiled 
That I was born of Baptist breed, 
And not a Churchman’s child. 
We hardly know whether the palm should be awarded 
to the inventiveness or the good taste of this silly 
parody, the author of which evidently mistakes scur- 
rility for wit; and regards his “popular Dissenting 
version as brilliant persiflage. Probably few of the 
readers of the Review know, or care to know, that the 
verse of Dr. Warts (the new “version” being one of 
which any literary cad might be ashamed) runs as 
follows :— 
thank the goodness and the grace, 
That on my birth hath smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child. 
We advert to this writer’s vulgar effusion in order that 
the animus that guides the of some of the defenders 
of a sacerdotal Church may be clearly seen. 


DisTURBANCE rm A Cuurcu.—At the Nottingham Town 
Hall on Friday, Mr. Charles Bradshaw, solicitor and parish 
churchwarden at St. John the Baptist’s Church, was charged 
before the sitting magistrates, at the instance of the 
vicar, the Rev. Charles Yeld, with riotous, violent, and 
indecent conduct in the church during Divine service last 
Sunday night. For some time past there have been differ- 
ences between the vicar and Mr. Bradshaw, the latter 
objecting to certain alleged Ritualistic practices on the part 
of Mr. Yeld. A ing to the statement of Mr. Williams, 
who prosecuted, the bishop of the diocese had decided that 
a vicar had control of the collections made in church other 
than the offertory at Holy Communion. Acting on this 
alleged right, Mr. Yeld intimated to the churchwardens by 
letter that he should not in future require their assistance 
in maki the collection at the morning and evening 
services. t Sunday evening Mr. Yeld gave out in church 
the names of eight persons who were to go round with the 

lates. While the collection was being made Mr. Bradshaw 
eft his seat and followed one of the collectors, a Mr. Bell, 
down the aisle, and as the plate was to members of 
the con tion endeavoured to seize it. It was stated 
that the defendant pushed his way into several pews in his 
attempts to get possession of the plate, and that one of the 
occupants, a woman named Branman, was hurt by his 
violence. Inthe scuffle the contents of the plate were 
scattered on the floor. The affair caused considerable dis- 


within his legal rights as churchwarden in trying to obtain 
possession of the plate, and that he used no yndue violence, 
The magistrates adjourned the case. 


Correspondence, 


UNCONSECRATED CEMETERIES & CHAPELS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Srr,—I have lately been asked to supply information 

respecting the action of Burial Boards which have 

not thought it necessary to follow the example of 

other Boards, but we have adopted a course more in 

harmony with the altered ow (tw the time. In par- 
( 


ticular, it is wished to know what cemeteries are 
wholly unconsecrated; (2) wh der in such cases any 
difficulty is ienced in obtaining the services of 
the established clergy when they are desired; and (3) 
in how many cases has one (unconsecrated) chapel been 
erected for the use of all parties. 

If any of your readers are aware of cases coming 
under these heads, but are not fully acquainted with the 
facts, they will perhaps enable me to cor nunicate with 
those who have the requisite knowledge. May I also 

refer the further request, that, wherever action is 
being taken, or is contemplated, under the Act passed 
last ion, the circumstances of the case may be 
reported to this office f 
the earlier days of the Burial Acts my correspond- 
ence with those who had to assist in putting the Acts 
in o tion was unusually heavy; but the Acts have, 
on the whole, worked so smoothly that but little outside 
help has of late been needed. Now, however, the pass: 
ing of the “ Public Health (Interments) Act, 1879,” has 
introduced so much confusion in the laws of burial, and 
raised so many perplexing | questions, that the 
whole subject has to be studied afresh, and I need 
scarcely add that full and accurate information is one of 
the first necessaries of those who are looked to for 
guidance in the matter. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
2, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street, Feb. 14. 


CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Stn. In reference to your editorial note on my letter 
of last week, allow me to u that, however much the 
“ Episcopal Bench” or the Church Defence party may 
object to a census of religious accommodation, it is by 
no means certain that they could defeat a proposal for 

ing such a census, if it were brought forward. 

why if they — 1 — — fact of * a 
pro ing supported onconformists and op- 
posed by —— would puh an end once for all to 
the statement which is constantly being made by the. 
latter party that Dissenters object to a religious census 

At present a a deal of time is wasted at Libera- 
tion and Church Defence meetings by the discussion 
of the allegation that the returns in 1851 were not 
taken fairly, and that in 1860 Dissenters preven ed a 
religious census being taken ; and local newspapers are 
* flooded with controversy on the subject. 
Such was our experience in this locality afew months 


ago. 
As to the effect produced by the publication of cor- 
rect statistics of the relative numbers of Churchmen 
and Dissenters, although we may feel that the right or 
wrong of the State Church system is not settled b 
“counting heads,” there are some fair and reasonable 
persons at present found in the ranks of our opponents 
whose opinions may be greatly influenced by such sta- 
tistics. A liberal and influential prebendary in this 
neighbourhood lately admitted that he could not defend 
the maintenance of the Established Church if he were 
satisfied that Churchmen were numerically inferior to 


Dissenters. Yours truly, 
J. RUSSELL LEONARD. 
Weston-super-Mare, Feb. 16, 1880. 


(To the collection of such facts as were obtained in 
1851 there could be reasonable objection. But they were 
actually refused when the question was discussed in 
1860, and the Church party would not listen to their 
renewal in 1870, though the Liberal Government of the 
day was willing to provide for them. To obtain 
correct statistics ” of the relative number of Church- 
men and Dissenters would, under existing circumstances, 
be quite impossible. It is to be remembered that such 
returns would have to be supplied only by the heads of 
families, the heads of institutions, and the heads of 
establishments of all kinds, and the captains of all ships 
in port or afloat. Let our correspondent imagine what 
the country squires and clergy would probably do in 
such a case, stimulated by the Church institution, 
and what would be done in the case of large schools 
and hospitals, to say nothing of workhouses and 
gaols; and let him contemplate what is to be done 
in the case of that very large proportion of the popula- 
tion that is composed of children and infants. On a 
given day the manager of a monster hotel, say the 
Midland, will have to provide a return of all the persons, 
ages, occupations, &., who then slept there on the pre- 
ceding night. There might be 200 guests. Is the 
manager to go round and ask each of them, not only 
the ordinary questions, but what is his “ religious pro- 
fession ? Would he dare to do so? If not, what 
would he do? Multiply this by some thousands, and 


remember that the households of the nobility and gentry 


8 and other wealthy persons often number thirty or fort 
turbance in the church. Mr. Hiram Cosedge, of London, 4 ae 4 A 
who defended, centended that Mr. Bradshaw was acting | 


each, and it needs no foresight to predict that either 
the immense majority of the population would as a 
matter of convenience or carelessness be put down by 


the house occupier “Church of England,” or that so 


large a number would flatly refuse to answer the ques- 
tion, that the information would be entirely valueless. 
The more the matter is investigated the more it resolves 
itself into a gigantic farce.—Ep. N. and J.] 


LEICESTER INFIRMARY. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Sir,—Unless the constitutional relations of the 
Infirmary and the Nursing Institute have been recently 
modified, the remarks of your “Shrewd Observer” are 
substantially true. With reference to the individual 
nurses, the lady superientendent is “superior to the 
honorary medical staff and Weekly Board; neither of 
these parties has any direct control over the individual 
nurses. They are responsible solely to the lady 
superintendent; what attention they pay directly to 
the medical staff and the Weekly is a matter of 
courtesy and wisdom. At the meeting of governors, 
at which the present system of nursing was sanctioned, 
I urged the undesirableness of having two co-ordinate 
authorities in the same institution, and proposed an 
amendment uesting the Weekly Board to make 
— en the Tye ku the Infirmary of its 
own nurses, who should be directly responsible to the 
officers of the I . My argument was not con- 
troverted, I think it was not even challenged ; instead, 
my amendment was deprecated as a vote of censure 
on the Weekly Board. 

My impression, on next visiting the Infirmary, was 
that the nurses fully understood their position. I met 
in a ward one of the gy icians, himself an 
advocate of the c , who 1 my attention to a 
matter of nursing of which he disapproved. He had 
complained of it before, he said, but fruitlessly; and 
he asked me, as Official visitor, to speak to the nurse 
about it. The nurse, who, by the way, repudiated the 
title nurse —(“ sister, if you please, she said)— 
tolerantly listened to me; but she neither offered any 
explanation, nor altered the thing complained _ aie 

course, the Weekly Board, “if the necessity 
arose, could remove the entire body of nurses.” 
They could not remove, they could only “ require the 
removal of,” any one “ offending nurse.” All or none— 
in one hospital, we heard, that the nursing sisters had 
chall the officials in that form; discipline is sure 
to suffer if it can only be enforced by the hospital 
authorities at the risk of complete disorganisation of 
the nursing arrangements. 

That few complaints reach the ear of the Weekly 
Board is not evidence that no dissatisfaction cxists 
among the patients. For a poor man, barely con- 
valescent, to appear before a board of magistrates, 
cl en, and — employers of labour is a serious 
trial. Let your correspondent of last week appeal to 
the town missionaries and others who visit the poor in 
their homes, if he wishes to know their real feeling. 
Three years ago I could have set him on the track of 
more than one inquiry which might have changed his 
view of matters. 

As I write from memory, I may have made some 
technical blunders ; I am confident of the generat truth 
of my statements. To show my willingness to be held 
responsible for them, I append my name. 

ALEX. MACKENNAL. 

Bowdon, February 14, 1880. 


REFORM OF THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sr1r,—As you honoured my former communication on 
this subject with a leading article in your issue of 
January 29th, I venture to trespass a little further on 
your space upon the same subject. 

I ought 323 to have said in my former letter that 
(as probably ＋ are aware) Mr. Blennerhassett's Bill is 
based upon the recommendations of the Royal commis- 
sion on the laws of marriage whose report was presented 
in 1868. The commissioners say in their report :— 

The presence of a civil Registrar is in England now re- 

uired, on — of nullity, at all marriages except those of 
the established Church and of Quakers and Jews; but i“ 
is not required cither at regular marriages in Scotland, or 
at any —＋ whatever (except those solemnised in the 
Registrar's office) in Ireland. When the duty of Registra-s 
quoad hoc is performed by the officiating ministers or other 
official witnesses of any religious denomination (as is the case 
in all marriages by the United Church of England and Ireland 
and by Jews and Quakers, and in all marriages by Presby- 
terian and other Protestant Nonconformist ministers in 
Ireland) the further security of the attendance of the civil 
Registrar does not seem to be important, still leas to be a con- 
dition upon which it can be necessary to make the validity of 
a marriage depend. We are confirmed in this view by the 
fact that the legislature, after some years experience of a law 
requiring the presence of a civil Registrar at all marriages by 
Non-Presbyterian Protestant Nonconformists in Ireland, de- 
liberately repealed it, and that no evil is shown to have re- 
sulted from that change. 


The recommendations of the Commissioners’ on the 
subject of registration contain this statement 

That the present arrangements for the registration of 
marriages in each part of the United Kingdom seem to us 
to require only this alteration, that the minister or officer 
who is the celebrant or official witness of marriage, should in 
all cases be charged with the duty of recording each mar- 
riage at the time of solemnisation. 

And in their closing remarks they say :— 

It is true that by some witnesses (among whom we may 
mention the late Bishop of Rochester, the Dean of 
Chichester, Mr. Porter, Dr. Stark, and the Registrar- 
General for England), views less favourable to the employ- 


mont of a clerical agency, for the fulfilment of what may be 


de cribed as the civil conditions of marriage, have been ex- 
pressel. But we are strongly impressed with the conviction 
that it isin the last degree important to interfe e no fu ther 
with the gencral sentiments and habits of the people, nor 
even (in any matter of substance) with the existing provi. 
sions of the law than is absolutely necessary for the purpose 


ww eer 
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of — 1 a safe and consistent marriage code for the 
whole yen the United Kingdom; and, under the influ- 
ence of this paramount consideration, we have deemed it 
right to forego some minor advantages which might doubt- 
less have been obtained by a nearer approach to the Con- 
I must apologise for the length of these extracts ; but 
I give them in order to show that Mr. Blennerhassett can 
int to actual experience in Ireland, and amongst the 
Boclety of Friends and the Jews in England, in support 
of the change proposed by his Bill, and that, although 
objections — to those of yourself and Mr. Carvell 
Williams on the subject of extending the employment of 
clerical agency to the civil conditions of marriage were 
then the Commissioners nevertheless reported in 
favour of such a change as is now contemplated. I have 
not been able to ascertain that any objection has been 
raised to the authority and functions exercised by Non- 
conformist ministers in Ireland, nor, to my knowledge, 
has any complaint come from the Society of Friends in 
England, than whom it would be difficult to find any 
more thoroughgoing advocates of religious equality. 
The idea of putting the Church of England upon the 
same footing as — and introducing the 
istrar into their marriage services, and so producing 


the uniformity which we all seem to desire, is, — 
in theo pave { but I think it is absolutely impracticable. 
If the Church were disestablished to-morrow, any pro- 


pos to enforce the presence of the Registrar at 
marriages in Episcopal churches would be met by an 
outery and resistance that would be found overwhelm- 
ing, and that no Government would care to face. 

ere are also the practical difficulties so forcibly put 
by Mr. Miller in his letter in your last week’s issue. 

I fail to see that the proposals of Mr. Blennerhassett 
in any degree—or, at any rate, in any substantial — — 
—are a departure from the principles of religious equality 
and severance from the State, which, as Nonconformists, 
we are all alike in favour of. 

I cannot help thinking with Mr. Flower that to oppose 
the change on the ground that it is such a departure is 
really to incur a danger of riding our principles to 
death, although I say so with the utmost deference to 
the opinion expressed by yourself and Mr. Carvell 
Williams. 

I am afraid that in the cases of country churches, 
mentioned in Mr. Miller's letter, the proposed Bill could 
not be made to apply, owing to the absence of a regular 
minister. It s, however, propose to empower a 
minister of one church to celebrate a marriage in another 
church—a case that frequently occurs. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. W. PYE-SMITH. 

Sheffield, February 10, 1880. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — Being both a Nonconformist minister and a 
Registrar of births and deaths, I have naturally felt 
the deepest interest in your correspondence on the above 
subject, and, therefore, venture to add a thought or two 
to those already expressed. We must not lose sight of 
the main question which, as I understand it, is, Should 
Episcopalian ministers coi.tinue to be their own Regis- 
trars while Dissenting ministers submit to and wait for 
the Civil Registrar's presence? or should Civil Regis- 
trars be appointed to perform the whole work in con- 
nection with all denominations’ In other words, Are 
Dissenting ministers to be established, or Episcopalian 
ministers disestablished. Mr. Carvell Williams seems 
to advocate disestablishme: t all round—so do I; but in 
either case difficulties present themselves. The mar- 

iage fees, of course, stop the way in disestablishing, 
— the greatest difficulty, as yet pointed out, of 
appointing only Civil Registrars, is the immense 
number that would be required, their cost, available- 
ness, dc. 

Now, Sir, in regard to the first—disestablishment— 
I would not needlessly lessen any one’s income, but in 
thie I feel fully justified. Equality alone would justify 
me, but, considering the Registrar-General’s recently 
and strongly-expressed words regarding the g 
inaccurate and altogether 222 * ol eccle- 
siastics, I feel that, on public grounds as well, we should 
resolutely go in for a thorough reform, and that by 
17 e whole work into the hands of Civil Registrars. 


rossly aor 


register the oy oe they perform or not, at any rate 


think it would be a grievous mistake to put registers | 


into the hands of all Dissenting ministers, for, as the 

istrar-General most reasonably argues, if Church 
of land clergymen (most of whom Tove boven well 
educated) are the worst of Registrars, we could hardly 
expect that all Nonconformist ministers would do any 
better; and if the former are far less amenable to dis. 
cipline than the Civil Registrars, we have little reason to 
hope that the introduction of the latter would improve 
matters. Then think of the number of registers that 
would be required, and the great and useless expense, when 


' 
: 


the work we were already doing in our own counties, we 


of them would not contain six marriages per year. | 


Think also of the security, or rather insecurity, of the 
registers during the ever-changing pastorates; and if 
the indices now contain numberless alias names in con- 
sequence of the wretched writing, what disgracefully- 
puzzling records they would become in the hands of the 
S | good men who are not “apt” to write. But, 
Sir, I will say no more, believing the levelling-up prin. 
ciple to be utterly out of court. 

ut now, if we level down—disestablish ecclesiastics 
—and appoint Civil Registrars qualified and empowered 
to do the work all round, it is feared they could not 
possibly do it without an immense increase in number, 
so as to be in many places at one and the same hour. 
Sir, I think little or no increase would be required. 
Why should not all be required to doa very similar 
thing in getting married as most now do in registering 
a birth, and then going to church or chapel to chureh- 


or christening ? Dozens of both these can be 
attended to by two of us in afew hours. In the case 
of all marriages at Dissenting chapels, persons apply- 


ing to be married are referred to the Civil Registrar | 


to “ give notice.” Where is the difficulty of adding— 
When your notice has been given twenty-one days, go 
again and sign the contract? Persons mostly do goa 
second time to remind of place or time, &. If they 
then take two witnesses the contract is done in a few 
minutes, and they can proceed at once, or at leisure, 
with the certificate to any church or chapel they might 
choose. 

Simple as this is, I can easily conceive of some stick- 
lers for an old custom, or some lover of fees, holding 
ap his hands in horror; yet this very thing is being done 
daily by many, and, I firmly believe, will be both the 
law and the custom before we are very much older. The 
sooner the better, both for equality and effective work 
in registration and solemnising of marriages alike. At 


least, so thinks Yours, &., 
FAIR PLAY AND GOOD WORK. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —I have read with great interest the letters which 
have appeared in your columns on the subject of the 
Marriage Laws and the c es which it is proposed to 
make in them. The discussion seems to drifting 
from the points started in your able leader and in the 
letter of Mr. Carvell Williams. It Irightly understand 
res and Mr. Williams, you assume that there is a large 

y of Nonconformist ministers who are unwilling to 
undertake the 1 of registering the marriages which 
they — oe ou further assume that there is 
something in the work which the State requires to be 
done in connection with a marriage incompatible with 
thespiritual characterand functions of a Nonconformist 
minister. 
unable to jud 
from the truth. 

Why should not a minister do secular work and be 
paid for doing it ? The State very properly requires that 
every marriage be registered in due form. No one even 
hints that there is anything morally wrong or tyrannical 
in what the State requires. Why, then, cannot the 
Nonconformist ministers do this work, and take the fee 
which the State fixes for doing it? Would it prevent 
the efficient disc of their spiritual work ? No one 
has said so. Would it commit them to any conceivable 
theory, whether theological, ecclesiastical, or political ? 
No more than it would commit them to a theory of the 
Deluge. Is it any degradation to the minister to do 
secular work and to be paid for doing it? Paul did not 
think so when he made tents. Would it contravene any 
recognised principle of Evangelical Nonconformity for 
the minister to certify to the State, in the form required 
by it, that he had celebrated a marriage? I know of no 
such principle, and I am an Independent, and the son of 
an Independent. If there is such a principle, which I 
huve never seen, either my brains or my teachers have 
been sadly at fault. I can see nothing, either in the 
position he holds or in our ecclesiastical principles, which 
should lead a minister to refuse to certify to the State 
that he has performed a marriage. I can see many and 
weighty reasons why he should do it, but these 1 will 
pass over just now. | 

Few things have seemed to me more repugnant, not 
only to charity, but to simple justice, than the proposal 
toforce the Registrar upon the ministers of the Epis- 
copal Church. Such a proposal seems to me to bea 
violation of the golden rule, both in letter and in spirit. 
We should not like such a thing to be done to us. The 
proposal savours strongly of “the dogin the manger 

4 If we cannot agree among ourselves whether 
we like the “foreign element” in our marriages or 
not; if we cannot agree whether ministers ought to 


, but the second seems to me to be far 


let us not seek to force upon others that which they 
would deem a degradation and an insult. How can 
men give us credit for generous motives? how can they 
help believing that we are actuated by selfish motives, 
in our political and ecclesiastical action, when we seek 
to force upon them something which neither utility, 
justice, nor any principle we hold,compels us to enforce, 


them to accept ? 

Beverley. ROBERT SHEPHERD. 
[We hope next week to be able to publish Mr. 
Blennerhassett’s Bill in ertenso, and to make some 
further remarks on the subject.—Ep. N. and J.) 


CHURCH-AID & HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. — Will you have the kindness to allow me space 
for one word more on this subject. On forming this 
society it was intended to establish a national fund to 
aid the weaker churches, and to extend very greatly our 
missionary enterprise in this country. In addition to 


— — 


undertook new duties with regard to other counties, 
und it was understood that our responsibilities were to 
be increased in a very decided manner. To carry out 
the new objects more money is required, and it seems 


As tothe truth of the first assumption, I am } 


to me it is needed to such an extent that it cannot be 
raised unless our churches support the central fund of 
the society, and take it into their hearts as a new and | 
distinct object worthy of their generous contributions. 
But are we getting to or looking for any fresh sources 
of income? What would be thought of a cotton 
spinner, who had a mill containing 50,000 spindles, saying 
tohis sons, We will build another mill that will hold 66.000 
spindles, but we will make the old boilers and engines 
turn all the machinery; we will add this new patent to 
the boilers, and that little patent to the engines, und 
we will make the machinery spin round as fast, why, 
as fast as wecan? It had, perhaps, be better left un- 
said what we should think of him. New motive-power , 
should be supplied to the Church-Aid Society. 1 Will 
not be materially increased through the County Union 
collections; people have got into the habit of giving 
some certain sum at collections, and it is difficult to 


— — 


induce them to drop more into the box. As it is out of 
the question to have a separate general collection for 
the central fund, I cannot see a better plan than the 
one I su ted in my first letter—i.e., to open sub- 
scription Tete in our churches. The new fund might 
not be very large to commence with, but as trade im- 
proved, and as the new society became more appre- 
ciated, which would soon be the case, the lists would 
rapidly grow. 
ay I approach my most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors with becoming humility and deference? Can- 
not our ministers arrange that these subscription lists 
shall be opened in their several churches? The 
ministers of dependent churches would feel less 
dependent, and those in wealthier churches would be 
helping to remove anxieties from the minds of their 
rer ministerial brethren, and enable them to go 
about their work with lighter hearts and greater power. 
It would not be difficult to begin. There would be a 
little talking to be done, either publicly wk prey ; 
erhaps privately would be better until a good start has 
n e, to give information and to get up some ardour. 
A number of ladies, suitably endowed, could be induced 
to canvass thecongregation, and no one could resist their 
gentle call. It should not be given to the deacons to 
collect the money; they would mix it up in their minds 
only with other funds they have to raise, and would 
become despondent. Of course, the money would be 
remitted to the central fund bythe treasurer of the 
church. 

I am now emboldened to suggest that the council of 
the Congregational Union should consider whether 
something cannot be done at the annual May Meeting 
to give a national character to the central fund. I do 
so in fear and trembling, lest some giant should rush 
out upon me from the council chamber, and take me in 
hand for my temerity. Perhaps it may be considered 
that I am unpractical. It ma be thought that all is 
being done, or will be done, through the counties that 
can be done. Iam certainly not of that opinion. The 
County Unions are firmly established and doing a great 
work, the ultimate distribution of all funds should be 
made through their hands, in accordance with the rules 
of the Church-Aid Society; but I am sure that the full 
and earnest feeling of Congregationalism cannot be 
evoked until united action is — to give a national 
character to the central fund of the Church- Ai d 
Society. Consideration should be given to its develop- 
ment as an additional object pre-eminently worthy of 
our most generous support. 


Yours * 
ILLIAM BOTTOMLEY. 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Feb. 17, 1880. 


3 A LESSON FROM SOUTHWARK. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—I have before me an evening paper, from which 
I learn that, as the result of yesterday's polling, Mr. 
Edward Clarke bas been returned for a ical metro- 
72 — constituency by a majority of 853 over his 

iberal opponent, and a clear majority of 54 over 
both the Liberal and — candidates combined. 
Only a week has passed since it was announced that an 
able and promising young nobleman, albeit aided by a 
large contingent of Bene Rulers, had been defeated b 
a majority of 2,221 in an enormous borough which 

wroverbially loves a lord; and scarcely two months 

ave elapsed since the news reached us that the con- 
— 2 which, in 1868, returned George Hadfield at 
the head of the poll, by a’sweeping majority, had elected 
Mr. Waddy by a miserable handful of some 500 votes. 
Facts, Sir, speak for themselves ; but there may also be 
a lesson which it behoves us to draw from them. Will 
ou kindly allow me to lay before your readers the 
esson I am sadly forced to learn from the facts I have 
stated above ? 

For some time past we have been told by almost every 
Liberal speaker, from Mr. Gladstone downwards, that 
the country is tired of the present Administration, and 
seeks only the opportunity of a dissolution to rid itself 
of it; but will any one among your numerous readers 
kindly indicate to me what are the signs of this dispo- 
sition, and where I am to look for them ? 

A year ago I stated in your columns my opinion that 
the Government with which we have to deal is one 
strong, not merely in the House of Commons, but also 
in the affections of the people; and I must confess 
myself utterly unable to see any adequate reason now 
for altering that opinion. 

This Government, which I regard as the very worst 
that has disgraced the country—certainly for fifty 
years—has made its bid for popular sympathy by 
appealing to the lowest passions of the people, and I 
am bound to say that,in my humble judgment, that 
appeal has been eminently successful. Lord Beacons- 
field and his colleagues—than whom I suppose the 
world itself does not contain more astute body of 
men—know perfectly well that the great bulk of the 
aristocracy will be always on their side, which gives 
them primarily an immense advantage; but they know 
also that there is a very large residuum, who are neither 
Liberal nor Conservative, simply because they know 
nothing about politics, good, bad, or indifferent—who 
must be conciliated and won over. Now, there is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic—and a very bad characteristi® 
it is, and one that every truly noble statesman will do 


his utmost to keep in check which marks every Briton 


of the masses more or less—I mean his intense love of 
fighting, of “having a row” with some one. It is a 
passion common to the drawling lounger of Pall Mall, 
und the yelling costermonger of Whitechapel, and this 
— the present Government have aroused and 
anned into a fury by continually directing attention to 
those foreign complications in which it is their supreme 
delight to keep — eternally embroiled. Thie 
worse than unworthy instinct once stirred, the ex- 
perience of history teaches us that it takes long to 
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ubside. For two years it has been burning fiercely, and 
still the cry we wt a on all sides is Blood, blood, more 
blood for the glory of England!” and it comes to us 
from Hereford, from Worcester, from — — 
from Norfolk, from T from Liverpool, rom 
Southwark ; and, Sir, it wants but the opportunity to 
come to us with all the horrible din of Pandemonium 
from the length and breadth of the land. Thank 


God, we have indeed 7,000 who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal; we have yet a party, con- 
siderable both in numbers and influence, which 


mourns and vexes its righteous soul at the horrible 
infatuation with which our nn are 8- 
sessed. But can we dare to blink the fact? as 
it ever known that a Government, though hated by 
the people, retained in this land of liberty and freedom, 
after six years of incessant political warfare and innu- 
merable contested elections, a majority as great as that 
with which it took office ? 

The notion is preposterous. When the party of re- 
action was fast prevailing against our greatest modern 
statesman, the fact was indubitably shown in the results 
of successive bye - elections; but now, to say nothing of 
numerous other instances, a democratic borough sup- 

lies the answer to repeated challenges by sending to 
Parliament, by an enormous majority, a gentleman 
pledged to support to the utmost the very Government 
of which we are so often told the country is sick and 
tired. I am very loth to trespass too far upon your 
valuable space, but heartily as I agree with the views 
so ably set forth in your columns from time to time, I 
am constrained to differ from those optimist Liberals, 
who are never weary of foretelling the speedy downfall 
of the existing Government, and I venture to ask you 
kindly to allow me once more to set forth a few of my 
reasons for doing so. 

Ere many months we shall doubtless know who is 
right. Sir W. Harcourt has staked his political repu- 
tation on the “ prophecy” that the first day of the new 
Parliament will be the last day of the present Govern- 
ment. I have no public reputation, political or other- 
wise, to stake; but I venture to predict that the result 
of an appeal to the country will be to reinstate Lord 
Beaconstield and his coadjutors with a substantial 
majority; in other words, I believe the majority of my 
fellow-countrymen are prepared to support a ag vd 
which is as bad and as iniquitous as it is possible for 
any policy to be. 

Yours obediently, 

13, Sheffield-terrace, Kensington, W., 

Feb. 14, 1880. 


C. H. T. 


JOHN WESLEY AND CONSECRATED PLACES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin.—I have lately been reading John Wesley's 
journal, and have been very much struck with the fact 
that in several places he states in justification of his 
preaching in various places of worship, such as Inde- 
pendent chapels, Presbyterian churches, Ko., not con- 


nected with the Church of England, that “ the law of | 


England knows no such thing as consecrated places. 


1 confess this was a revelation to me, as I had always | ,, 


believed to the contra Seeing, however, the other 
day Mr. Sullivan's “opinion” on the Burslem Ceme- 


tery Chapel case in your valuable paper, in which he | 


expresses himself in almost identical words with the 
venerable founder of Methodism, I suppose I must con- 
clude it was all a delusion. 
Yours faithfully, W. 
Leek, Feb. 9, 1880. 


NEW HYMN-BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin.—The committee of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales last year requested me to prepare 
and edit a new hymn-book for Sunday-schools, and for 
children generally. Will you allow me, through your 
columns, to say that it will be a great assistance to me 
in this work, as well asa great personal favour, if any 
of your readers, and especially any of my brethren in 
the ministry, who ma — of children's hymn-books, 
would be good — to send me their titles and pub- 
lishers, as it is quite possible, otherwise, they may 
escape my notice? I should be glad, also, to receive 


not be found in the usual children’s hymn-books, or if 
it be found impracticable to send complete copies of 
such hymns, to have their first lines, and the names of 
their authors, transmitted to me. 
Jam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GEORGE S. BARRETT. 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, Feb. 17, 1880. 


YORKSHIRE AND THE CHURCH-AID SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—At the district meetings of the Yorkshire Union, 
now being held over the county, instructions are received 
from the Executive to reduce all grants made to beneficiary 
churches by twenty per cent. This is done because the in- 
come of the society has suffered so much during the late 
depression in trade; but principally because Yorkshire is 
too proud to go a-begging at the door of the Church-Aid 
Society. Now, as this society was called into existence to 
assist cases like ours, it seems a pity and a shame that our 
pride should prevent us seeking this temporary relief—for 
temporary we are persualed it would be, as trade is so 
rapidly improving in our midst. 

Ministers in other parts of the country look upon York- 
shire as a very heaven for Congregational pastors; but if 
this reduction be confirmed, they will be surprised to learn 
that many of their brethren will be receiving less than £100 
a- year in the very stronghold of Congregationalism. ‘Trust- 
ing you will give publicity to this protest, 

J am, yours obediently, 
A POOK MINISTER, 


— r 
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IRISH RELIEF. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. — May I ask you to insert the enclosed letter, with 
this introductory line—the cheque has only reached me this 
morning, tho h the latter was dated 10th inst. I had not 
thought of making any appeal to our English churches for 
the relief of Irish distress until this kind communication 
reached me; and I now simply add that the sufferings of the 
people in the Western Highlands of Donegal is great, and 
could hardly be exaggerated. To mitigate this distress 
which is on our own borders a trustworthy committee has 
been formed in this city with the mayor, a Nonconformist, at 
its head, whilst a worthy Nonconformist has headed the sub- 
scription list with a donation of £100. 

I have only to say, further, that any contributions from 
churches or individuals sent to me for the relief of the suf- 
fering, unless otherwise directed, shall be administered 
through this committee. I shall have great pleasure in 
receiving, acknowledging, and handimg over to the treasurer 
of the Londonderry committee all such 1 

In haste, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
ROBERT SEWELL, 
Chairman of the Congregational Union of Ireland, 

The Congregational Manse, Queen-street, Londonderry, 

Feb. 17, 1880. 

The letter to which Mr. Sewell refers is from the Rev. J. 
L. French, of Winslow, enclosing a cheque for 22 10s. 3d., 
the proceeds of a collection in relief of Irish distress.— 


Ep. NV. and I.) 


THE EVANGELISATION OF OUR TOWNS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. From time to time you have been good enough to 
insert letters of mine upon the above subject in 5 
columns. In reading lately a lecture upon Modern Town 
Churches, by Mr. g. G. Scott, eldest son of the late Sir 
G. Gilbert Scott, the celebrated architect, I was very much 
struck with the following 9 — Our towns are the 
centre of all our political and industrial activity. It is in 
them that the remarkable increase in our population is 
entirely concentrated. Our agricultural population, as a 
matter of fact, is decreasing. If our townsare Christian, 
England will be Christian. If these are neglected, the 
energy expended upon coun places will be, as regards 
the nation, of very little avail.” 

This statement of Mr. Scott is strongly supported by the 
late carefully-compiled religious census of Derbyshire and 
Kent, where it is abundantly proved that in the agricultural 
districts the provision of — accommodation is amply 
sufficient, whilst in the towns, according to the moderate 
estimate of Mr. Horace Mann, the number of sittings is far 
below what is required. 

When we remember that England either governs or occu- 
pies nearly one-third of the habitable portion of the globe, 
we may well consider what a mighty influence, either for 
good or evil, we must yield. If our people are sober, indus- 
trious, honest, peaceful, truthful, and God-fearing, what an 


example we should be to other nations 


If, then,as Mr. Scott says, our towns are Christian, Eng- 
land will be Christian, is it not important that we should, 
by new churches, preaching stations, and Sunday-schools, 
endeapour to bring the masses of the people in our popu- 
lous districts to a knowledge of the truth ? 

Are not those real patriots who do all in their power to 
ch Englishmen to live truer, nobler, grander lives, and 
lead them to see, by precept and example, 


That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things 7 


J. A. CLAPHAM, 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Tho Knowle, Chirfield, Feb. 14, 1880. 


Titerature. 


THE BEACONSFIELD ADMINISTRATION.* 


Mr. CLAYDEN, in this work, has endeavoured to 
supply a want which, especially in view of the 
approaching general election, has been distinctly 
felt by Parliamentary candidates as well as by 
political students generally. We mean the want of 
a narrative of the principal events the history 
of the present Government so — in itsolf as 
practically to render it unnecessary for the reader 


* 


to refer to other and scattered sources of informa- 


; tion. 
any copies of hymns suitable for children which may | . 


We think that it would not be difficult to 
discover many omissions in Mr. Clayden's narra- 
tive; and, indeed, if there were not omissions in it, 
no single volume could possibly contain all that would 
have to be told; but, having tested Mr. Clayden's 
work, we think we may venture to aflirm 
that no fact of real importance has escaped his 
notice. With great modesty he intimates that 
he has mainly written his review of Lord Beacons- 
field’s administration for purposes connected with 
the coming general election; but the reader will 
find that he has collected materials which, in the 
concise yet comprehensive form in which they are 
presented to the public, cannot fail to be useful to 
the future historian. A great American once said 
that he would be as harsh as truth, and as un- 
compromising as justice.“ Mr. Clayden, however, 
has succeeded in discussing the most burning 
questions of contemporary political history with a 
judicial calmness in which it is possible to detect 


only the slightest tinge of personal bitterness, while 
it is only fair to admit that he shows no lack of 


| By P. W. Clayden, 


moral earnestness or of deep-seated conviction. 
Mr. Clayden cominences with a vigorous sketch 
of the position of affairs in the spring of 1874, and 


* England Under Lord Beaconsfield, The Political History 
of Six Years, from the End of 1873 to the Beginning of 1880. 
London: C, Kegan Paul and Co, 


of the influence which the Stroud and the New- 
castle-on-Tyne elections had in inducing Mr. 
Gladstone to dissolve Parliament. Mr. Clayden is 
at a loss to tell why Stroud, which “is neither 
town nor country, neither manufacturing nor 
agricultural, but a muddled mixture of all, should 
have been deemed important enough to exercise, at 
a critical moment, so decisive an influence on the 
fortunes of the Empire; but the true explanation 
is that the Liberal defeat at Stroud, and the 
diminished Liberal majority at Newcastle, were re- 
garded by Mr. Gladstone as sure indications of the 
existence of a general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the Government in the English constituencies. We 
suspect that there will always be wide differences 
of opinion as to whether Mr. Gladstone was really 
called upon to dissolve Parliament in consequence 
of those growing manifestations of discontent to 
which we have referred. At the same time, we 
imagine that most Liberals will now agree with Mr. 
Clayden in his criticism of that Budget address by 
which the Liberal Premier sought to regain the 
favour of the country. Mr. Clayden, with trans- 
parent clearness of view, says :— 

He should not have asked for leave to carry out his great 
financial scheme; but should have presented it to Parlia- 
ment, and embodied it in law, and then asked for public ap- 

roval. He should not have invited public 2 as 
is address did, in order that he might do some great work, 
which was indefinitely revealed; but should have carried 


out his reforms, and then asked for the renewal of the 
mandate by which he had been able to accomplish them. 


While Mr. Clayden writes with just severity con- 
cerning the alliance which was entered into at the 
general election between the clergy and the publicans, 
he does not spare his own friends when they ap- 
2 to him to deserve rebuke. He gives numerous 

etailed illustrations of the fatuityof Liberals in throw - 
ing away seats by divisions which represented no 
prineiple, but were the outcome of mere personal 
tage y and hatreds. As Mr. Clayden has written 

is book primarily for Liberal electors, we think 
that they could not do better than take to heart 
what he has said on this subject, remembering that, 
with the experience of six years ago before them, 
their responsibility will be greatly increased if, by 
miserable party divisions, they should unfortunately 
contribute to defeat the Liberal cause at the next 
general election. 

Mr. Clayden does full justice to the domestic 
legislation of Lord Beaconsfield's Administration, 
but at best it is only a pitiful story of feeble energy 
and abortive effort. the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, the Scottish Patronage Act, the bungling 
and half-hearted attempt of the Government to 
settle the Burials question, even Mr. Cross’s 
much-belauded measure, which was to transform 
the squalid dwellings of the poor into model 
habitations—only excite wonder that a Government, 
which for six years has had so large a majority at 
its back, should have done so little in the way of 
8 legislation, and have done that little so 

adly. The truth is that Mr. Disraeli was panting 
for an opportunity to distinguish himself in a more 
ambitious field of labour than that of domestic 

litics. Ile was only too anxious to revive tho 
intermeddling foreign policy which haf culminated 
in the Crimean War, but which since that period 
had gradually lost its influence on the public mind. 
He desired to play over again the part of Canning 
and Palmerston, although not in the interests of 
human freedom, or for objects worthy of a great 
nation. At the Lord Mayor's dinner, in 1875, 
Mr. Disraeli called attention to the insurrection 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and ignoring the 
well-known and purely local causes of that 
outbreak, he made the absurd statement that the 
financial catastrophe of Turkey had “ revived an 
expiring struggle, and created hopes and fears in 
quarters in which they did not before exist. Even 
at this early period Mr. Clayden notices a wide 
divergence of view between Me. Disraeli and Lord 
Derby. The latter, speaking at Liverpool, said :— 
„We want nothing, and we fear nothing. We 
have no frontiers to rectify. We cannot be invaded, 
and we have no aggressive designs. Our one great 
interest is in the maintenance of peace.” Mr. 
Clayden contrasts this with Mr. Disraeli's sinister 
declaration that while the interests of the three 
Emperors in the affairs of South-Eastern Euro 
were more direct than those of Great Britain, 
„they were not more considerable.“ Mr. Clayden 
writes tenderly of Lord Derby. Without altogether 
adopting the theory of Mr. Wemyss Reid, he re- 
gards the weakness of Lord Derby's policy as the 
result of differences in the Cabinet which, impell- 
ing the one party in the direction of war and the 
other in that of peace, forced the Foreign Secretary 


to be content with endeavouring to maintain 
intact the status quo. Mr. Clayden is more suc- 


cessful in his endeavour to show that, although at 
the time the country was ignorant of the fact, 
Lord Derby cordially supported Lord Salisbury's 
action at the Constantinople Conference; and, 


indeed, whatever may have been the demerits of 
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the former’s policy, he, at any rate, never exhibited 
the malignant and Pecksniffian conduct of his chief 
who, although he had no word of rebuke for the per- 
petrators of the horrors of Batak, yet could describe 
the Servian war of liberation as ‘‘ an outrageous 
and wicked war.” No wonder that Mr. Fawcett 
declared at the St. James’s Hall Conference that 
there was one man in the Cabinet who 9 never 
to be forgiven, and that man was the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Clayden says, that Jingoism is a feeling rather 
than a principle; it is patriotism with a twist; 
but as much as this cannot be said for many of the 
Premier's cynical, heartless utterances on the 
Eastern question, none of which, we may add, 
were more cynical, or more heartless, than those 
contained in the last speech he delivered in the 
House of Commons. 

One of the most instructive chapters in Mr. 
Clayden's book is devoted to the Session of 1879, 
which he rightly characterises as a year of legis- 
lative failures. It would w the reader to recite 
the catalogue of the Bills which, after having been 
advanced one or more stages, some in the Lords, 
and others in the Commons, were allowed to die 
of neglect or mismanagement. Mr. Clayden says :— 

The blame is put on the Irish obstructives, but the list of 
abandoned Bills shows at a glance that it rightly belongs to 
ministers who have been in each ‘sway. The 
time wasted on one-half of these measures would have been 
more than sufficient for the completion of the other half. 
Not only was there no method in the introduction of Bills, 
but there was no scheme for their management after they 
were introduced. Every minister seems to have acted in 
complete independence of all the rest. Bills were flung 
before Parliament without any thought of how they could be 
— There has been no order, no discipline, and no 

ead. ministers, so far as domestic legislation is con- 
cerned, have been a mere mob. 

Mr. Clayden then likens the House of Commons 
to ‘‘a household in which the parents are busy with 
the affairs of their neighbours, the children are all at 
cross a rr with each other, and the servants 
rule.” If, in busying ourselves with the affairs of 
our neighbours we had conferred substantial 
benefits upon them, we might, perhaps, have found 
some adequate compensation for the neglect of our 
own interests, and have philosophically regarded as a 
necessary evil the sacrifice of much useful legisla- 
tion; but this is far from being the picture which 
Mr. Clayden presents to our view :— 


“ England under Lord Beaconsfield,”” he says, has been 


led back from prosperous to unprosperous days, from peace 
and plenty to privation and war; from assured self-govern- 


ment to personal rule. The effort to skake herself free may 
be a supreme one, but it will certainly result in restoring 
the country to honest and economical finance, to domestic 
legislation ruled by desire for the people's welfare, and to a 
foreign policy based on truth, humanity, and justice.” 

Mr. Clayden, in the course of his admirable 
retrospect, has given a clear view of the various 
ecclesiastical and educational questions which have 
engaged the attention of the present Parliament. 
We would especially recommend to our readers this 
sketches of the Public Worship Bill, the Endowed 
Schools Bill, and the Government Burials Bill. It 
is not always that a work of this kind exhibits so 
warm and, at the same time, so just a sympathy 
with Nonconformists and their point of view; but 
as Mr. Clayden has been long and honourably 
known in the ranks of Nonconformity, we are not 
surprised that he should have given outspoken 
expression to his sympathy with the various phases 
of ecclesiastical, as well as of political, Liberalism. 


PRESSENSE’S PORTRAITS.* 


Dr. PRESSENSE is so real a power in the French 
political and religious world, and has contributed so 
much to our knowledge of Church history, that we 
are naturally glad to know his judgments upon the 
men who have helped to form or expressed the 
views of their age on these and kindred subjects. 
Otherwise this republication of articles contributed 
to various French journals and reviews would be 
scarcely justified. Little, in some cases nothing, is 
added to our knowledge of the men who here sit for 
their portraits; but we have the painter's idea of the 
men and of their work—and this is worth having. 
Thiers, a Arnaud de l'Ariége, Adolphe 
Monod, Vinet, and Verny, were all known person- 
ally to Dr. Pressensé. e writes, therefore, with 
freshness and vivacity. We who know them only 
through their writings find ourselves in their 
society ; and though we learn nothing that has not 
been made public of their history, yet we see them 
as they appeared personally to him. Before we 
pass on to notice the writer's opinions on ecclesias- 
tical and theological subjects of common interest to 
him and us, we must express a difference of judg- 
ment in the estimate of two men—M. Thiers and 
Herr Strauss. That of the former is much too 
high ; of the latter, as contrasted with Voltaire, 
much too low. As a historian Thiers has been 
shown to be inaccurate, prejudiced, and partial; as 
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Contemporary Portraits. By E. D. 1 
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a politician he was governed by false principles, 
vainglorious and wanting in foresight. It is 
admitted by Dr. Pressensé that he upheld the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy, not from religious con- 
viction, but from political expediency. But, we must 
add, Thiers was o to Italian unity and that 
of the German States from feelings of jealousy. 
The old idea that had wrought such evil 
to Europe survived in his mind, not as a dynastic 
principle, but as a national prejudice. That jealous 
of neighbouring nations M. Thiers shared wit 
— 4. his countrymen ; he expressed it eloquently, 
and he helped to bring about the 1 he dreaded— 
the loss of the temporal power of the Papacy, the 
union of Italy, of Germany, and the loss of the lead 
of Europe to France. No man can be great as a poli- 
tician who fails so conspicuously. We are still more 
surprised at the view which Dr. Pressensé holds of 
Strauss in contrast with Voltaire. That Strauss 
was lacking in the imagination and religious feelings 
which are neces to make a man a great religious 
reformer,}we do not doubt. But Voltaire lacked these 
in a greater degree. Our readers, says Dr. 
Pressensé, ‘‘ will understand, after this, how it is we 
prefer Voltaire to Strauss“. This is the conclusion 
of a paragraph setting forth the characteristics of 
the German Empire. But we contend it is not with 
Voltaire as the friend of Calas and the enemy of 
force that we have to com Strauss, but with 
Voltaire as a Biblical critic. And here, much as 
we may dislike the conclusions of the German, we 
cannot but think that, as a scholar, a moralist, and 
as yearning after the Eternal life, which, neverthe- 
less, he could not find as a rest, he was superior. 
Two of the most eminent English critics have ex- 
posed the shallowness of Voltaire on the side of his 
religious opinions; as one of them has said, he 
had no ear for the finer vibrations of the spiritual 
voice. His life lay apart from the sanctities of the 
Christian faith, and this alone unfitted him for the 
work of — ing the Christian Church. We may, 
without disrespect, quote Dr. Pressensé on our side 
when he says that the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century ‘‘ had more regard for liberty than for con- 
science; and again, a religious enthusiast like 
Milton will always be a firmer champion of freedom 
of conscience than a great scoffer or sceptic.“ 

On the solution of that gravest of political pro- 
blems to which Continental politicians are more 
especially committed, Dr. Pressensé is among the 
wisest of teachers. The relation of the Church to 
the State is with us scarcely yet a foremost question, 
—nor is it so complicated as it is in France and 
Germany. There the development of the claims of 
the Papacy affected not religious opinions only, but 
scientific opinions also, and the subjects and 
methods of elementary teaching. Civil liberty was 
in danger if the Ultramontane party in religion 
should also be at the head of political affairs. Dr. 
Pressensé has described the subtle and indirect 
growth of this power till its culmination in the 
Vatican Council. He shows the danger to which civil 
liberty is ex „and he describes the measures 
which have been taken in Gerniany to resist its 
encroachments. In an essay devoted to this subject 
he inquires what are the true relations of the State 
and the Church. As he says, at the present 
time, the antithesis between the two threatens to 
become a firebrand scattering strife on every hand. 
The surest way to escape this danger is to lay 
down clearly the Liberal principles which ought to 
govern the whole debate, and to show, by con- 
temporary history, what it has cost to deviate from 
them.” This is obviously a sound method 
of proceeding, and the conclusion to which 
it brings our author is one that is in advance 
of even some of our own Liberal politicians. Dr. 
Pressensé permits neither the union of Church 
and State nor the suppression of the proper func- 
tions of the former by the power of the latter. 
Continentals accept even more widely than Eng- 
lishmen the doctrine that the State needs reli- 
gious influences for the formation of good citizens, 
and as the Church supplies these she ought to 
be in direct alliance with the State. History,“ 
says Dr. Pressensé, does not supply us with this 
philosopher's stone. Its uniform testimony is that 
in this union, which has neither reason nor moral 
affinity on its side, the power has always been 
on the side of the State, unlessit was the Church 
itself which held the sword, as in the times when 
a triumphant democracy made the civil power a 
sort of prince consort. It is mentioned as one 
of the weak points in the political theory of 
Thiers that he admired, from a social point of 
view, and as a means of maintaining public peace 
and morality, a concordatory union between 
Church and State. On the other hand, a very 
interesting sketch is given of Arnaud de I'Ariége, a 


really liberal Catholic, with the special purpose of | 


setting forth his views on this subject. 


for the fundamental principle of our own Libera- 
tion Society. He held that the most essential prin- 
ciple of the French Revolution was the entire and 
absolute separateness of a 7 on and 
religion. Pagan society was upon the oppo- 
ay — It recognised no right of the indi. 
vidual conscience between the control of the State. 
Primitive Christianity vindicated this liberty of 
conscience, and the Church, when it again placed 
religion under State control, returned to the prin- 
ciple of Paganism.” hes 

This principle is a limitation of the civil power, 
while it is an extinction of the intellectual and spi- 
ritual powers of the Church. It lies at the basis 
of Pressensé’s objection to the Falk laws, the 
struggle of Bismarck with Ultramontanism, and 
the Cultur-kampf generally. He sees the danger 
of Ultramontanism, and he would guard the nation 
against it as its most insidious foe; but the 
weapons of his warfare are not carnal, but spiri- 
tual. His attitude towards the Bismarckian policy 
is that of the leaders of English Nonconformit 
towards the anti-Papal Bill of Lord John Russell 
thirty years ago; and we believe it is a position of 
secure defence. 

By far the larger—and, for ourselves, we may 
add, the more interesting—portion of this volume is 
occupied with sketches of Adolphe Monod, Alex- 
andre Vinet, and of a and Robertson. These 
sketches include also their religious lives and 
The conditions of religious thought 
among French Protestants are very similar to those 
under which we live. There has been during the 
last fifty years the same — analysis of the 
nature of man, of the sources of our knowledge, 
the same restlessness of the understanding in refer- 
ence to religious phenomena, and at the same time 
a conviction has been present of the profound im- 
portance attaching to the religious life. The four 
preachers here described exhibit, in their recorded 
spiritual experiences, in the changes * 
which their opinions passed, and in the 
effect they uced, the influence of these 
conditions. bertson is no exception ; for though 
an Englishman, he was largely affected by Con- 
tinental thought, and especially by the schools of 
Vinet and Neander. These four men were in some 
respects very unlike, but their unlikeness was 
superficial. Essentially, they were one in their re- 
ligious life. Their differences were such as would 
have made no bar to their communion in worship 
and in work. They were alike unworldly in temper 
and aim; and without the asceticism which seeks 
to be seen of men, they denied themselves many 
things for the kingdom of God's sake. Their piety 
was mystical rather than reflective. This is true of 
— * Monod, who perhaps attributed undue 
worth to the possession of formal truth; but it is 
more specially applicable to our own Robertson, 
whose fervour of feeling was due partly to natural 
temperament, and to that religious quality which 
Adolphe Monod describes in the sentence, There 
is no soul which has not in it the elements of great - 
ness, since all were made by God, and made in His 
own image.” But religious feeling is more than 
temperament—it is the fruit of the Spirit; and 
the mysticism of these men wds due, not to clear- 
ness of ideas, nor to a certain temper of the soul, 
but to a fulness of conviction, expressed by one of 
them that Christ is God giving Himself in the 
form of man to man.” In this belief all other 
beliefs were summed up. The testimony from 
—— and miracles they could afford to neglect, 

cause the one miracle which surpassed all others 
was Christ Himself; the supernatural fact in which 
they rested was the Incarnation. This was, as 
Verny said, a break in the chain of human succes- 
sion, and“ if the Saviour came to break this chain 
He could not be a mere link in it.“ Dr. Pressensé 
finds in this belief the source of the effect produced 
by the preaching of Monod as contrasted with that 
of the elder Coquerel. Of the latter he says :— 

He was a ready and effective s er, and a careful ob- 
server of classic forms. The marked success which attended 
him through the long career of his ministry is the incontro- 
vertible proof of his powers as an orator. It was impos- 
sible, however, that the vague belief in the supernatural 
which prevailed from the beginning of the century should 
give as powerful an impetus, even to sacred oratory, as an 
earnest, ev elical faith. It recognised neither the terrors 
of condemnation nor the ecstatic joys of — , es 66 
The cross, in ceasing to be the mystery of redeeming love, 
loses all ite supreme beauty. The emotions which appeal 
most strongly to the soul of man are thus withdrawn. In- 
stead of Paradise lost and regained, their remains only a 
moral idyll. 

Dr. Pressensé's claim for liberty of thought and 
action for the individual in the Church, and for the 
Church in respect to the civil power, must not be 
regarded as unlimited. No writer is more opposed 
to Rationalism than he is. The reason is that be- 
sides a supernatural incarnation in history he recog- 


opinions. 


Arnaud de | nises a supernatural moral organ in man. Con- 


l'Aridge was opposed to the temporal sovereignty of | science is the creation of God; it is not evolved 
the Popo; he was one of the defeated party in the through the course of the ages, nor is it the result 


Vatican Council; and he was an carnest advocate 


of external influences, Further, he holds that 
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while dogma, speaking generally, is useless for the 
purpose of saving souls, there are, nevertheless, cer- 
tain dogmas which are essential to the Christian sal- 
ration. He complains that Verny had gone too far 
in his reaction against the 8 to confound 
religion and theology. The latter ad said, in a 
sermon in 1846, that there is a faith which saves, 
but there is no dogmatism which saves. On this 
Dr. Pressensé remarks :— 

He failed, however, to define with sufficient distinctness, 
apart from all human s tems, what is that saving faith 
which is the essence of Christianity. He calls it the life of 
God—life Eternal. This is true; but that life requires 
certain conditions, without which it vanishes away. It is 
based upon positive facts; its essential feature is a great 
miracle, wrought by the Son of God, who died for our sins, 
and rose in for our justification.” These facts and 
miracles are the foundation of Verny's preaching—they are 
its constant theme. Why not lay it down, then, as a settled 
point, that these are above all dogmatisms and systems ; 
that they belong not to theology, but to religion ? 

This volume is one that should be in the hands 
of students for the ministry and young preachers. 
All classes of Christian readers may enjoy it, and 
profit by it; but none will find it of such immediate 
practical help as they. These short memoirs show 
us how solemn and weighty was the trust of the 
ministry as felt by these men, how severe was 
the discipline through which they trained them- 
selves for its exercise; and by what means it 
was they sustained its almost intolerable burden. 
They were men of intense earnestness ; but they 
were also men of intense goodness. In these respects 
they are worthy of our admiration and imitation. 
Their opinions were determined by influences 
peculiar to their time, and those by whom they 
were surrounded. Their spirit is alone enduring, 
and is beyond the criticism of the most just of bio- 


graphers. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.* 


We cannot help thinking that in one respect Mr. 
John Morley has been somewhat unfortunate in 
this series. He himself is a critic of great delicacy, 
with a pronounced largo and march of style, 
dependent, if not on refined My yet on some- 
thing like ready enthusiasm. Now, the series—we 
must in honesty say it—has been in some degree 
spoiled by the presence of the opposite qualities. 

alf-a-dozen, at least, of the volumes have been 
pervaded by a pragmatical and affected superiority 
of the writer to his subject—a cold and colourless 
(one had almost said watery) attempt to throw a 
slight discredit on men whose claim to our gratitude 
is so obtrusive that we turn away dissatisfied, if not 
irritated. Mr. Minto came only too near to looking 
down on Defoe, and certainly Principal Shairp looked 
down on Burns, and preached sermons—by no 
means effective sermons—over him; Mr. Trollope 
was less satisfactory than usual on Thackeray, and 
was in some points unconsciously offensive, as 
Thackeray's representatives seem to have felt; and 
now Mr. Meant James, in the effort to transform 
Nathaniel Hawthorne into an English man of 
letters is guilty of the inconsistency and the 
solecism of demonstrating from first to last that he 
was no such thing—that he was 


In very deed a Yankee in soul, 
And never could pose as a true cosmopole. 


Mr. Henry James could not write without refine- 
ment and suggestiveness ; but in not afew points he 
has failed to comprehend Hawthorne through the 
very assumption that he was able completely and 
easily to exhaust his secret. That may seem easy, 
but it is in reality very difficult. Hawthorne was 
elusive, suggestive; in nothing more completely 
contradictory than in the affectation of complete 
self-confession, and yet a studied, thorough, semi- 
cynical reserve. We find him writing in one of his 
Note-books (which, by the bye, are themselves con- 
witnesses of these paradoxical elements in 

im) — 

I am glad to think that God sees through my heart, and 
if any angel has power to penetrate into it he is welcome to 
know everything that is there. Yes, and so may any mortal 
who is capable of full sympathy, and, therefore, worthy to 
come into my depths. But he must find his own way there. 
I can neither guide nor enlighten him. It is this involuntary 
reserve, I suppose, which has given the objectivity to my 
writings, and when people think that I am pouring myself 
out in a tale or an essay I am merely telling what is common 
to human nature, not what is peculiar to myself. I sympa- 
thise with them, not they with me. 

But constantly, when thinking of such matters, 
we recall the anecdote of the Quaker, who wrote to 
Hawthorne, saying that he had been reading the 
introductions to the „Mosses, and The Scarlet 
Letter, and said that he felt as if he knew Haw- 


— — — 


long as we look from the point that he wishes; 
the moment we move to get a better view, they 
vanish in dusky shadow. So, in some degree, with 
himself. 

And while, moreover, Mr. Henry James is 
throughout anxious to prove that Hawthorne’s 
Puritanism was, after all, more an affair of 
fancy than of conviction, he aims to exhibit his 
earnestness in this regard as having limited his 
access to many of the experiences and enjoyments 
which are needful to the 1 artist. He 
was cribbed, cabined, confined in the dim and 
narrow precincts of Puritanism; to him, as to his 
ancestors, ‘‘ the consciousness of sin was the most 
important fact of life, and if they had undertaken 
to write tales, this baleful substantive, with its at- 
tendant adjective, could hardly have been more 
frequent in their pages than in those of their fanci- 
ful descendant.” And yet ‘nothing is more 
curious and interesting than the almost exclusively 
imported [Mr. Henry James himself uses italics 
here, as, we think, unadvisedly: we should have 
italicised another word here] character of ths sense 
of sin in Hawthorne’s mind; it seems to exist there 
merely for an artistic or literary purpose.“ There 
is delicacy of analysis there. Hawthorneis under the 
charm, the spell of the Puritan idea; it confines, 
narrows, bedarkens the product of his genius 
throughout, and yet it was merely imported, after 
all, from the outside. If it was imported, what a 
pity that some of the cosmopolitanism that he 
lacked was not imported also! Mr. James has 
really not mastered his subject, either in a biblio- 
graphical or strictly critical sense. He has not 
taken the trouble to read ‘‘ Fanshawe,” the early 
novel, and derives his notion of it from Mr. 
Lathrop's book, notwithstanding that it has since 
been republished; he actually leads himself to 
believe that a merely — notion of sin could 
have pervaded and coloured all Hawthorne's life 
and aims as it did, narrowing and casting a dusky 
sombreness over every sentence. And he finds, in 
2 of all the narrowing into the dusky precinct 
of Puritanism, that the real charm of Hawthorne's 
writing is purity and spontaneity and naturalness 
of fancy. Now, Hawthorne did show naturalness 
of fancy in such things as Little Annie’s 
Ramble,’ and its kindred, and in his classical tales 
for the young; but ‘naturalness of faney as a 
phrase descriptive of the weird and — play 
of imagination, with all its dusky brood in ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter, and“ The House of the Seven 
Gables,” and the tragedy of Blithdale, is utterly 
out of joint. Mr. Henry James needs to dis- 
criminate more carefully. 

In making a special point of Hawthorne's Pre- 
faces as Mr. Henry James has done, it is almost 
impossible that he should not have specifically re- 
ferred to that exquisite production ostensibly 
written by Monsieur Aube ine, to introduce 
‘‘ Rappacini’s Daughter in the collected edition 
of his works. That piece better illustrates what 
Mr. Henry James has said on this point than any 
other. The fine appreciation of subtle, but almost 
impalpable touches, the refined irony, the dexterous 
phrases, all are steeped in that wistful self-criticism 
which is more or less latent in all that he did. 

The best part of the book, in our idea, is that 
which deals with Brooke Farm, with the transcen- 
dental episode, with Margaret Fuller, Emerson, and 
the rest, where we have some really lively and in- 
cisive portraiture and characterisation. 

Mr. Henry James, by the way, is guilty of the 
assertion that almost always in a writer’s later 
productions there is a touch of mannerism.“ We 
had fancied that experience and observation proved 
the reverse, save, indeed, in the cases of the 
writers who depend chiefly on trick of style. It 
may be true of Thackeray and his class; it is not 
true of Fielding, or Goldsmith, or Scott, or any of 
our more natural and spontaneous writers. 
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GUY’S HOSPITAL AND ITS NURSES. 


THE Guy’s Hospital Gazette for February, after allud- 
ing to the “spirit of absolute and unlimited authority 
which has for the last few months been rampant in the 
hospital,” remarks :— 


We believe the usefulness and high position of the insti- 
tution we reverence endangered by the action of a head- 
strong and misguided authority. We see a system at 
variance with the matured judgment of the members of the 
staff forced on the hospital with ostentatious severity, not 
only without their sanction, but in opposition to their strong- 
est protests; we see the author of all this turmoil, supported 
by a system of espionage that must be destructive of every 
feeling of self- tand reverence, which is essential to 

government ; and that power which should be vested 
in the wisest, wielded by one whom we believe to be so 
blinded by allegiance to a fixed idea, as to be temporarily 
incapable of any wise or beneficent action. These 
opinions and beliefs are the outcome of daily ex- 
perience in the wards, where we breathe as it were the 
very atmosphere of the new regulations. The senior men, 
as we pointed out before, see the details of ward manage- 
ment which are necessarily hidden from the staff. They 
have the firmest ground on which to institute comparisons 


between the old style and the new. And, believing that the 
whole system is f in principle and in ice, valueless 
as the expression of that belief may be, they would hold it 
unworthy of themselves to keep silence. eanwhile this 
system is sendi its roots deeper and deeper into the 
hospital. Daily the matron is gaining more ground. Every 
opportunity of increasing the influence of those who are 
subservient to her is eagerly seized upon and utilised 
to the utmost. That independence of each ward, which is 
our only safeguard against a feminine despotism, is steadily 

i and the Sisters are vexed by petty insults 
into retorts that can be twisted into an excuse for their 
dismissal. Unless some change is made, Miss Burt will 
soon be in the happy position of being able to threaten to 
withdraw all her employées from the wards, and to leave the 
Hospital nurseless and sisterless. We refuse to believe 
that such an event can be allowed to happen. If neither 
Matron nor the Treasurer will solve the difficulty, if the 
Governors will not cut the Gordian knot, then we believe 
what we said last month, that the united Staff will i 
the appointments by which they have added to the world- 
wide fame of the Hospital. For they must either do that 
or sanction by their presence the occurrence of scandals in 
hospital management, of which the only thing to be said is 
that they are too true.” 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE 
MEDICAL MISSIONS IN NORTH CHINA. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received of a most encouraging 
character as to the pro of medical missionary 
work in North China. r. Mackenzie, of the London 
Mission, was located last spring in the city of Tien-tsin, 
anda petition was presented to the Governor-General! 
of the province, Li-Hung-Chang, asking his co-opera- 
tion to enable him to carry on the work. Some months 
elapsed, and no reply was received. In the meantime, 
Madame Li, the wife of His Excellency, was given u 
as beyond the aid of the native physicians ; they ha 
administered all the most expensive drugs in the 
Chinese pharmacopwia, and told the Governor-General 
they knew nothing else which they could do, “ unless 
to in and give them all over in.” Miss Dr. 
Howard, of the American Methodist Mission, was then 
invited to take up her quarters in a suite of three 
rooms near to y Li, in the on, or official resi- 
dence. Under that lady's skilful supervision, in about 
three weeks Madame Li was pronounced convalescent. 
Some surgical operations successfully performed in the 
yamén established the reputation of the foreign physi- 
cians. The Governor-General (the same statesman who. 
during the famine relief, declared that there must be some- 
— ina religion which induces men to lay down their 
lives for total strangers of a different nation, then opened 
a dis in the largest temple in Tien-tsin. A com- 
mission was given to Dr. Mackenzie to heal the sick of 
the city, with full liberty to preach the Gospel to every 
patient. A large yard with ample buildings has been 
set apart for his use, the Viceroy promising to pay all 
the expenses of the dispensary work. 188 1 
wus to be located in another court and buildings at tho 
temple, with a similar commission to treat the women. 
For nearly three weeks,” writes the Rev. Isaac Pierson, 
of the Pao-ting-fu station, who recently visited Tien- 
tsin, “the dispensary has been opened, and Dr. 
Mackenzie, assisted by our vice-consul; Mr. Pethick, 
who has been indefatigable in his labour of love, has 
daily given treatment to eighty or ninety patients, in 
addition to an average of forty or fifty opium takers, 
who, with medical help, are trying to‘break off the habit 
of using opium. Many interesting surgical operations 
are performed. Four days the number of hare lips 
cured had reached eleven. ere is a general of the 
army at the dispensary whose leg is being reset for an 
old fracture. any other surgical operations have 
been successfully performed. In all this the Viceroy is 
intensely interested.“ Commenting upon these facts, 
the Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, of Tung-cho, thus writes in the 
American Missionary Herald:—“ This feature of 
surgical operations, performed with the approval of the 
Viceroy, strikes one acquainted with the former 
prejudice of the Chinese against the use of the knife on 
the human body, as the most remarkable thing in this 
whole movement. In past years foreign physicians 
have not dared to let it be known that they had 
such a thing as a human skeleton in their house 
a From these letters it will be seen how rare 
is the A for medical missionary labour in 
North ina. eaching missionaries are already 
offering themselves to go and strengthen the hands of 
their brethren in that interesting field. No grander 
. could be offered to the consecrated ambition 
of a Christian physician than that now offered. Urgent 
=, ow are being made for physicians from the stations 
of Pao-ting-fu, Kalgan, and Tung-cho.” 


THE CENTRAL TURKEY MISSIONS. 


The Rev. Henry Marden, of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, reports that as a result of the session 
of the Imperial Reform Commission at Marash, an 
order has been given for the return of Mustapha, the 
converted Moslem, who was banished from Marash five 
years ago for his Christian faith, Said Pasha directing 
the governor to protect Mustapha as a Christian. Mr. 
Marden, describing the mission-field of the American 
Board in Central Turkey, notes that no man dares to 
live at a distance from neighbours, and the chief farm- 
ing implements are a pick-axe and the crooked stick of 
Abraham’s day with an iron point to serve as a plough. 
Harrows, cultivators, hoes, and rakes are unknown. The 
Circassian refugees from Turkey in Europe, of whom 
100,000 were scattered through Central Turkey in 1878, 
are described as merely armed tramps, feared and 
hated by all classes.” By means of the Turkish lan- 
guage the missionaries find access to all classes, but 
owing to Moslem prejudices, their labours are confined 
almost exclusively to the nominal Christians. In the 


city of Aintab, 100 miles north of Antioch, there are 
10,000 Armenian Christians and 30,000 Moslems. 
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stoned out of the city by a mob at the instigation of an 
Armenian priest; now the Protestants number 2,000, 


600 of these being enrolled in church membership, main- | 


taining two independent, self-supporting churches, with 
ordained and settled native pastors, Sunday and — 4 
schools, and various institutions. In the Sabbath- 
schools are found 800 men, women, and children, who 
meet to study the Word of God. A third congregation 
of 200 has recently been gathered in the lower part of 
the city, and is working its way up towards self-sup- 
port. The Central Turkey College, a Protestant inst- 
tution, has now eighty students. The Bible is not 
only found in every Protestant home, but also in a 
large number of Armenian houses. Changes of a very 
beneficial character have also been brought about in the 
services of the Armenian churches. A sermon in 
Turkish by the priest is a new feature introduced at 
the demand of his audience, who have learned from the 


years ago the first Protestant missionary was wilfully wasted. On Thursday Mr. Synan had brought for- 


ward an amendment declaring a preference for drawing on 
the Imperial treasury rather than on the Church funds, in 
order to meet the necessities of the famine. This isa very 


| intelligible position, and one worthy of consideration. It 


| 
| 


| 


’ 


Protestants that religious services should be understood | 


as well as performed. The pictures are mostly gone 
from the walls, and a Turkish Bible from the mission 
press has found a place by the ancient copy of the 
Scriptures, which few, if any, could read. In Marash, 
where the Theological Seminary is situated, there are 
2.500 Protestants and three self-supporting churches. 
Oorfa, Adiaman, Kassab, Killis, Adana, and Hadjin 
have each from 300 to 1,000 Protestants, with a self- 
supporting church. More than thirty other cities and 
villages in Central Turkey have their churches and 
schools, their prayer-meetings, and Sunday-schools. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Wepwespar Moaxtxd. 


‘Bure tendency to answer in the negative the question whether 
life is worth living in the House of Commons is increased 
by the fact that the Home Rulers are now almost formally 
sub-divided. There is the Home Rule body proper, under 
the leadership of Mr. Shaw, which has its whips, holds ite 
meetings, and solemnly arrives at conclusions as to what it 
will do. Then there is a party formed by Mr. O'Donnell 
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which consists of Mr. Finigan. Partly allied with this party, 


yet not to be always counted upon for assistance, is Mr. 
Biggar, round whose solitude something of pathos gathers. 
Mr. Biggar is unquestionably honest in his belief that never 
since 
Gineral Jackson 
Thrampled on the Saxon 


was there seen a man combining so many excellent qualities as 
are to be found in Mr. Parnell. His personal affection for that 
not very loveable personage finds some kind of resemblance in 
the strong passion which the Danny Mann of the drama had 
for his master. For Mr. Parnell Mr. Biggar would do any- 
thing, say anything, go anywhere. He would gladly have 
a companied him to America, where his presence would have 
excited an interest far different from that which clusters 
round Mr. John Dillon, who, after all, isa gentleman. But 
it was thought better, in the high interests of State, that 
whilst Mr. Parnell went to bark abroad, Mr. Biggar should 
stay to watch at home. 

This he faithfully does, being always ready for an oppor- 
tunity of thwarting the Ministry or vexing English members, 
on whichever side they sit. He sees with a grotesque smile 
Mr. O’Donnell’s endeavour to fill the place of Mr. Parnell. 
That such an attempt should be made seems to Mr. Biggar 
(or might, if his views of the solar system were at all de- 
fined) equivalent to an attempt on the part of Jupiter to 
light the earth by day. He will not do anything overtly to 
countenance presumption of this kind. But Mr. O'Donnell 
is at least useful in ruffling the temper of the House, and to 
that extent he has Mr. Biggar's warm sympathy and con- 
descending approval. For himself the great man sits just 
outside all parties watchful, and waiting, and with some- 
thing of sadness mwantling on his brow at the prolonged 
asence of his chief. 


was something to the detriment of Mr. Synan’s position 
that this phase of the question hal been exhaustively 


treated in the debate of Mr. Shaw’s amendment to the 
Address. Those in favour of taxing the Treasury to meet 
the needs of Ireland had said all that bad occurred to them, 
and those who favoured the proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made their reply. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Synan brought forward his amendment, and for some hours 
the Second Reading of the Bill was delayed, whilst Mr. 
Synan and some others made speeches, to which the 
House did not even make the pretence of listening, having, 
in truth, previously heard it all over ad nauseum. — : 

This was bad enough ; but it will probably be incredible 
in the Sandwich Islands, or in any unburnt portion of Zulu- 
land, that on Monday, when the Bill came up on the motion 
to go into Committee, Mr. Synan positively brought forward 
once more the identical amendment of the previous Friday, 
and it was on this that the House of Commons was engaged 
up to ten o’clock ! Irish members complain, amongst other 
things—one may, perhaps, say amongst several other 
things — that the business of their country does not 
receive a due share of attention in Parliament. It 
seems scarcely reasonable that they should expect to 
receive attention after grievously wasting time in the manner 
above described. The oratory of Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. Biggar 
and Mr. Finigan is not of itself so attractive that Members 
care to hear them say the same thing ten times over. But 
when real legislation is to be done on behalf of Ireland 
the statement that Parliament is not prepared to give it full 
attention is disproved by the changed appearance of the 
House as soon as the obstruction had worn itself out and 
work had really begun. Whilst wearisome repetition of 
unhappily not-yet-forgotten speeches were going on the 
House was certainly, and naturally, empty, a condition of 
affairs which suggested to Mr. Biggar the cheerful notion 
of counting out, and so delaying for another twenty-four 
hours the arrival of assistance to his starving countrymen. 
But as soon as Mr. Synan’s amendment had been di 
of, and the House went into Committee, Members quietly 
dropped in, Bill in hand, and set themselves seriously and 
conscientiously to the work of helping Ireland in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

It did not seem a hopeful commencement that, at the very 
outset, Mr. O’Donnell should with an amendment, 
sugyesting that Guardians should be authorised to give 
relief in money as well as in food and fuel. Against this 
suggestion the common-sense and experience of the Com- 
mittee revolted. Mr. Sullivan, whose experience goes back 
to the time of the famine of 47, op the suggestion in 
a convincing speech. Mr. Shaw (who shows admirable tact 
in an undertaking compared with which the leading of a pig 
to market is quite a pleasant and easy operation) endea- 
voured to ease Mr. O’Donnell’s fall by suggesting that 
money should be given for work actually done, a proposition 
which met with influential support on both sides of the 
House. Mr. O'Donnell, with characteristic foresight, pro- 
mised presently to discuss this. In the meantime, he in- 
sisted upon his own amendment, which, after a prolonged 
discussion, was rejected by an overwhelming majority, Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. O'Shaughnessy, the two weightiest men of 
the Home Rule 2 , walking out to avoid taking part in 
the division. Then Mr. Shaw's suggestion was put in the 
form of an amendment, somewhat muddled in arrangement 
by Mr. O'Donnell, and it was nearly two o'clock in the 
morning before it was disposed of by another division. 


Last night the House presented, really for the first time 
this Session, a fullappearance. It was not any matter con- 
nected with the distress in Ireland or any political contro- 
versy that was accountable for this phenomenon. The fact 
is Sir Charles Russell had promised to bring Mr. Plimsoll to 
book on account of an alleged breach of privilege, and the 
House of Commons, which is more anxious than a lot of 
schoolboys to be amused, flocked into the chamber in order 
to see the fun. Mr. Plimsoll’s offence was that he had 
caused a pamphlet to be posted about Westminster charging 
Sir Charles Russell with inhumanity and (in a certain hypo- 
thetical case) with degrading conduct, because he had 
blocked the progress of his Bill providing that cargoes of 


grain shall be stowed in sacks. After all, the affair went off 


burlesque of indignation, and Mr. 


In the meantime Mr. O'Donnell goes his way, not too | 
having pleaded guilty, the House must, of necessity, have 


an ypreciative of the somewhat lumbering assistance rendered 
him by Mr. Finigan. He, like Mr. Biggar, attends the 
meetings of the Home Rulers, and plays his part in the 
farce of general agreement. What “general agreement” 
in a Home Rule Parliament might mean was strikingly 
illustrated in the debate on the Address still in progress 
when I wrote last week. The Home Rulers had decided 
upon a particular amendment, to which all had signified 
their consent. When due notice of this had been given 
Mr. O'Donnell rose, and protesting his perfect acquiescence 
ia Mr. Shaw's amendment, and announcing his intention of 
supporting it, he informed the House that since it was decided 
upon he should himself bring forward an amendment ex- 
pressing in still stronger terms detestation of Ministers and 
all their works. This promise he fulfilled, beginning his 


very quietly. Sir Charles Russell put his case without any 
limsoll quietly admitted 
the charge. This was rather a difficulty, as, the accused 
proceeded to judgment. Lord Hartington came to his rescue 
with the sugyestion to adjourn the case/which was accord- 
ingly done, in the hope that in the meantime Mr. Plimsoll 
may be brought to reason. The rest of the night was 
occupied with a debate on the oft-told tale of the necessity 
of assimilating the Irish Borough Franchise to that of 
England. 


FOREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE.—Pere Do, whose Advent sermons on divorce 
at St. Philip’s were suspended by the Archbishop of Paris, 
has commenced, at Trinity Church, Paris, a Lenten course 
of addresses on the conflict between the Church and modern 
society. This time the Archbishop must have sanctioned 
both the invitation offered to Pére Didon by the curé and 
the subject chosen by the former. The spacious church, the 


speech on Wednesday and concluding it on Thursday, when, | greater part of which was reserved for male hearers, was 
upon a division, it was found that he had a round dozen of | crowded, even the altar dais being thrown open at the con- 


a lherents. 


1 


This dual sort of obstruction has been going on all the 


week, and Irish members have been talking whilst their 
constituents starve. Even in view of the urgency of the 
need of legislation, no one would complain of fair and even 


' 


eX Mustive criticism of a proposed Bill. One cannot, how- | 


ever, imagine even Mr. Biggar seriously regarding what has 
taken place within the week that comes under this review 
as being fair criticism. Mr. O’Donnell’s insistance on an 
ehsurd and exaggerated amendment on the very issue that 
had alrealy been debated for four days on another amend- 
ment, is a precise example of the sort of tactics the Irish 
wembers pursue. On Monday night, for example, the 
whole of the sitting up to ten o'clock was deliberately aid 


authority, replied that his opinions were 


clusion of Vespers. The preacher, who declared himself a 
disciple of Lacordaire, maintained that the antagonism was 
only between sectaries on each side, that Catholicism could 
and would adapt itself to democracy, as it had successively 
done to the Roman Empire, the barbarians, feudalism, and 
monarchy. He admitted that one school of Catholics had a 
right to advocate an alliance with past systems of govern- 
ment, an absolute science, and an artless political economy, 
but he claimed an equal footing for Catholics of a different 
tendency, who favoured an alliance with liberal government, 
experimental science, and modern economy, and he insisted 
that of the thee solutions—the destruction of modern 
society by the Church, the destruction of the Church by 
soviety, and the harmonising of both—the last was alone 
consistent with history, the providential government of the 
world. Pere Didon, when told that he might be rebuked by 
known and 


— 
> 


a ved at Rome. A pastoral about to be published by 
the Bishop of Tarentaise, under the title of “ — XIII. et 
sa Mission Providentielle, represents that the mission of 
Leo XIII. is to produce reconciliation between the Papacy 
and secular Governments. 

M. Ferry’s Epvcation BL passed its second and final 
reading in the Senate on Monday by 162 to 126. The 
Bishop of Chälons, in a pastoral dep secular 
education, recommends parents, if this system should be 
adopted, to undertake themselves in their own homes the 
task of Christian instruction hitherto devolving on school- 
masters and mistresses. 

DisTRIBUTION OF CHARITABLE Funps.—The Archbishop 
of Paris, in a pastoral prescribing parochial collections for 
Ireland, dwells on Irish liberality to France in 1870. Irish 
bishops then sent such contributions to French bishops, who 
were then considered the natural medium for dispensing 
relief. The Archbishop, alluding to the recent remodelling 
of Bureaux de Bienfaisance, regrets that a different feeling is 
now manifested towards the clergy, but expresses confidence 
in the eventful dissipation of existing prejadices. 

M. Hyacrntue Loyson celebrated on Sunday the anniver- 
sary of the opening of his Gallican Church, but his memorial 
to the Municipality for the use of a church has been rejected 
by the committee to which it was referred. He will still, 
therefore, remain dependent on the cuntributions of his flock 
or of foreign sympathisers. 

SPAIN.—A Buriat Qverstion.—The Spanish Govern- 
ment has ordered the restoration to the parents, with a view 
to its reinterment as a Protestant, of the body of a child at 
Bilbao, whom the priest had compulsorily buried as a 
Catholic, on the ground of his having baptized it prior to the 
father’s conversion to Protestantism. 

Tue CARNIVALI.— In Catalonia a singular custom is gene- 
rally observed—the burial of Carnival. Upon the evening 
of Ash Wednesday the persons who have taken a leading 
part in the carnival assemble in the principal square or 
place of the town or village, disguised some as priests, others 
as mutes, and others as mourners. A bier, upon which 
reposes a lay figure meant tw represent Carnival,“ is then 
borne through the streets, the procession chanting, generally 
in patois, a sort of dirge, with the refrain “ Poor Carnival is 
dead. Having perambulated the streets, the procession 
returns to the square, where the lay figure is burned, priests, 
mutes, and mourners dancing the farandole round the bon- 
fire. In some few instances the clergy have attempted, 
though without success, to repress what they deem a 
mockery of sacredthings. At Barcelona the ceremony is 
remarkably elaborate. Many years ago a wealthy inhabitant 
left a very large sum, the interest of which is, in accordance 
with his will, spent upon the burial of Carnival. 

ITALY.—Procress 1x Rome.—Statistics recently pub- 
lished by the municipality of Rome show that on the 31st of 
December, 1879, the population numbered 298,960, while on 
the 3lst of December, 1878, the number was 289,321, Show- 
ing an increase in the last year of 9,639 persons. The births 
during the 12 months were at the rate of 26°7 and the deaths 
at the rate of 22°7 per 1,000 inhabitants on the average 
population of 296,783. In 1877 the births exceeded the 
deaths in number by 660, in 1878 by 815, in 1879 by 858. 
These results are in accord with the improvement verified in 
the average mortality per 1,000 inhabitants. In 1872 the 
average was 37'1; in 1873, 29°3; in 1874, 266; in 1875, 
30°3 ; in 1876, 28°3 ; in 1877, 23°4; in 1878, 23°0; in 1879, 22°7. 

Tus CARNIVXTI.— The great feature of this year’s carnival 
in Rome was the artists’ masquerade, which appeared in the 
streets on Shrove Tuesday, the first day really worthy of any 
notice —for the confetti-throwing, confined now to the three 
first days, keeps all decently-dressed people out of the Corso 
while it is permitted. The masquerade represented the 
return of Baron Curcumello to his custle in the year 1680, 
and had been proclaimed by heralis in the morning at the 
cross-streets, and by the more modern ani commonplace 
method of bills posted on the walls calling on all his lieges 
to be present at his progress through the town. The ro- 
cession was opened by trumpeters on foot, followed bya 
mounted standard-bearer with a gorgeous banner, attendea 
by two cavaliers with flowing locks and flapping hats; then 
came halberdiers and musketeers, the Cardinal Chancellor 
in an antique sedan chair, followed by the headsman with 
his axe, the baron’s retainers and huntsmen with crossbows 
and dogs; the jesters, one mounted on a piebald donkey ; 
the Court dwarf, and a child in a carriage drawn by goats ; 
and then more cavaliers escorting an old State carriage 
drawn by four horses containing the Baron and his lady, and 
another State carriage with the Court ladies. These car- 
riages—all red and gold and hung with old velvet, swaying 
about on their curious springs—were lent, one by Prince 
Chigi and the other by Prince Lancellotti. More cavaliers 
closed the procession, which, in all, contained some sixty 
people, and could only have been got up in a place like 
Rome, where artists abound, and are willing to strip their 
studios of old armour and stuffs at the risk of having them 
spoiled by the dust and crowd; for the dresses from head to 
foot were genuine, the muskets old weapons inlaid with 
ivory, and the swords, and halberds, and armour-plates 
handsome pieces of antique workmanship. It took long 
for the eant to force its way through the crowded Corso. 

AUSTRIA.—Re iaiovus Persecvtion.—“ A British Mem- 
ber of the Deputation of the Evangelical Alliance which 
recently waited on the Emperor of Austria and receive I from 
him an assurance of his desire to uphold religious liberty, 


has communicated to the Daily News an extract of a letter . 


just recived :—*“‘ But what now occupies us more is the bar- 
us persecution lately broken out against the Free 
Reformed’ in Bohemia heavy fines have been 
inflicted again. Poor Mr. B——, the pastor, is now con- 
demned to 1,100 florins just simply for the preaching of the 
Gospel.” The writer adds that the utmost concessions 
expected from the Government will result practically in 
excluding all children of Protestant parents, between seven 
and fourteen, from the religious meetings in which the latter 
take part and from Sunday-schools, so that such children 
may not, even if their parents wish, hear the Gospel. 
CLERICALISM IN Epvucarion.—The Pokrok, the organ of 
the Young Czechs, is opposed to the memorandum of the 
Bohemian bishops and the action of the clericals,. and 
expresses the conviction that the Czeth members will leave 
no doubt as to their views. The Czech clergy also disapprove 
the step taken by the bishops, and have no desire to take up 
their former position a the school question. Although 
the Young Czechs are few in number in the House, even 
a — votes, where majorities are so small, may turn the 
scale. 
GERMANY.—Roman Carnotic Grirevances.—The Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Ermland, in Prussia, has lodged a 
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al complaint with the Minister of Public Works at 
— having reference to several acts of the provincial 
authorities recently committed. In the first place, the pro- 
vincial Government has, he says, without stating any reason, 


suddenly deprived all Roman Catholic — of the office 


ich they have hitherto held of local inspectors of 
— schools 5 in addition to this it has taken the dis- 
trict inspection from the archpriests ; in the third place, it 
has appointed an “Old Catholic inspector-general of 
schools for the province; and, lastly, it has appointed an 
„Old Catholic head-master of the only Roman Catholic 
School Teachers’ Seminary which exists in Ermland, and, 
although attaching a Roman Catholic master of religion to 
that institution, has assigned him his place only during 
—— anp Strate 1s Prussta.—Herr Stöcker, the 
Court preacher, speaking in the Prussian Parliament against 
the severance of the Church from the State, maintained that 
the State had no rightto a voice in the appointment even of 
members of the Supreme Church Council; its chief duty in 


funds. The General Synod, he contended, ought to elect all 
the higher ecclesiastical authorities ; and every decision of 


tion by the Government. When it was suggested that the 
Liberal section of the clergy had not been fairly treated by 
the General Synod during its present session, Herr Sticker 
replied that the Left ought not to be represented in the 
Synod, since the opinions of its members put them beyond 
the pale of the Church. 

Tue Retcustac.—The semi-official Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung does not seem satisfied with the clerical and 
Conservative victory in the election of the President of the 
Reichstag, and thinks it is unfortunate that the Clericals, 
who will certainly vote against the new Army Bill and the 
Socialist laws, should have been victorious in electing 
Count Arnim Boitzenburg. The article is evidently in- 
spired, and shows more than ever that Prince Bismarck 
depends principally on the National Liberals for carrying 
through his schemes. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 
THE SOUTHWARK ELECTION. 


ibility of mistaking the 


Tue Times says there is no 
thwark. The return of a 


significance of the election in 


| Conservative candidate for one of the most Radical constitu- 


encies in the kingdom, not only at the head of the poll, but 


| 


| 
| 


by a majority over the votes recorded for both his Liberal 
competitors taken together, is a heavy blow for the Opposi- 
tion. The Government are justified in regarding the issue 
of a battle thus keenly fought and fairly joined as a vote of 
confidence even more decided and incontestable than that of 
Liverpool. Mr. Edward Clarke deserves the credit of having 
placed before the constituencies in a series of able speeches 
the cardinal questions of contemporary politics. If consti- 
tuencies like Southwark, as is not improbable, are inclined 
to declare their confidence in Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment, it is because they believe that the acts of the Ministry 
have been unfairly judged, that their motives have never 


a f roceived a generous construction, and that the determination 
regard to the Church is to provide it with the necessary | 


which has been avowed of making their ejection from power 
a paramount object has often been pursued with little regard 


for the interests of the State. 
that body ought to be accepted and executed without ques- | 


The Daily News says that the return of Mr. Clarke for 


Southwark by fifty-four votes more than were polled for both 


— 


| as a Liberal stronghold. 


and to make the defeat all the more 


his opponents is without doubt a remarkable phenomenon. 
Itis a great Conservative victory and a great Liberal defeat, 
Uing, it is sustained 
ight have been regarded 
Southwark has been lost to the 


in a borough which till recently 


Liberal side by the abstention of Liberal voters from the 
poll, and the internal history of the borough furnishes 
i= a sufficient explanation of the abstentions. The 


efeat should stimulate Liberal organisations all over the 


country to choose their candidates with a greater regard 


to one indispensable condition of success. Constituencies, 
like individuals, have their ambitions and aspirations, and 
no great constituency cares to be represented by a mere 


silent vote in Parliament, however much that vote may be in 


BOSNIA.—Tue Crensvus.—The results of the census taken | 


on the 15th of June, 1879, in Bosnia and Herzegovina have 
now been definitely ascertained, and sent up by the local 
Government. The population is 1,142,147, or 90,662 more 
than at the last census. The Greek Orthodox inhabitants 
number 487,022; Roman Catholics, 208,950; Mahomedans, 
442,500. Of the whole population there are 94,393 inde- 
pendent proprietors, 83,402 farmers of land, 10,876 merchants 
and tradesmen, and 54,779 workmen, daily labourers, and 
servants. 

JAPAN. — Prooress or Curistianrry.— The Russian 
Church is, it appears, making many converts in Japan. 
According to the Moscow correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, 
the great influence which is now exercised in that country 


= — — 


by the Russian mission, is chiefly attributable to the universal 


respect with which its chief, Father Nicholas, is regarded 
in all parts of the country, even in distant regions where no 
European has hitherto set foot. Father Nicholas is tho- 
roughly conversant with both the Japanese and Chinese 
languages, and he is supplied with ample funds by the 
Russian Government. The American bishops meet with 
much sympathy among the higher classes, but their in- 
fluence is said to be inferior to that of the Russian mission- 
aries in the country generally. As for the Roman Catholics, 
they are decidedly unpopular. The other day the people 
broke the windows in the house of one of their missionaries, 
who had interfered in the family affairs of a Japanese, 


MOROCCO.—PerrsreccTion or Jews.—Mr. A. 
secretary of the Anglo-Jewish Association, supplies details 
of an atrocious murder of a Jew in a public thoroughfare of 
Fez. On the evening of the 15th of January some Jewish 
children, playing near the Jews’ quarter, were assaulted by 
a Mussulmen. A Jewish young man, seeing that one of the 
children had been injured by the offender, caught hold of 
him in order to bring him before a court of justice ; but as 
the Sultan was then expected to pass, the doors of the court- 
house were closed. A crowd of Mussulmans having mean- 
while collected around the Mahomedan aggressor and his 
Jewish captor, the former began to cry, and complained of 
having been illtreated. The crowd at once attacked the 
Jew, and, he having managed toslip out of their grasp, they 
assaulted several other Jews, among whom was the feeble 
septuagenarian, Abraham Elaloof, upon whom they trampled 
until his intestines protruded. His quivering corpse was 


accordance with its sentiments. 

The Standard asserts that it is no exaggeration to say 
that since the present Government came into office no event 
connected with party politics has possessed such significance 
or importance as that attaching to the result of the South- 
wark election. Mr. Clarke polled nearly 1,800 more than 
Mr. Locke obtained at the last general election, and some 
2,000 more than Colonel Beresford. And it is worth noticing 
that Mr. Dunn received a larger measure of Liberal support 
than any candidate of the same school of political opinions 
who has ever yet come forward in Southwark. 

The Morning Post holds that the Conservative victory at 
Southwark furnishes the most conclusive indication as yet 
afforded of the confidence with which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment inspire not only those who are their habitual sup- 
porters, but those whose political antecedents would natur- 
ally place them among their opponents. Such a victory may, 
considering the circumstances under which it was achieved, 
be considered to be as stupendous as it is startling. 

The Daily Telegraph remarks that, judging from the re- 
sult of the Sheffield, Liverpool, and Southwark elections, 
many Liberals prefer to cast their votes for Conservative 
candidates rather than belie their private judgment in re- 
spect to the foreign policy of the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, or for one moment encourage a disgraceful, bargain 


with the avowed supporters of national disunion. 


Liwy, | 


The Echo says at the preceding election the publicans 
divided their votes and their interests between the late Mr. 
Locke and Colonel Beresford. On this occasion they not 


only voted to a man for the Tory candidate, but every public- 


house in the borough blazed with Tory colours, and became 
a centre for Tory propaganda. This alone materially contri- 
buted to the success of Mr. Clarke. But there was another 
and an equally potent influence against Mr. Dunn. The 
Roman Catholics of Southwark are numerous; they num- 
ber nearly 1,300 votes. Southwark is a Roman Catholic see. 
There is within the precincts of the borough a Roman Catho- 


lie hierarchy capable of enforcing obedience and discipline. 
| Three days before the election the Home Rulers of the borough 
_ were instructed to vote for the Labour candidate, who was dis- 
| posed to shout the loudest for Home Rule. Home Rulers 


are, however,in nine out of ten cases Catholics; and about 
the same time the word went forth, clothed with ecclesias- 


tical authority, that the Tory candidate must be supported. 


then burnt with combustible materials, which were supplied | 


for that purpose from the neighbouring shops. This 
abominable outrage spread a panic in the Jewish quarter. 
For five days the Jews kept themselves locked up in the 
Ghetto. A few who sallied forth on the morning after the 
commission of the savage crime, found that the body of 
Elaloof had been partly Durnt, and was partly devoured by 
dogs. The Gibraltar Chronicle states that the Sultan of 
Morocco had dismissed the military commander of [I ez, 
caused some of the guilty miscreants to be imprisoned, and 
had also given kindly assurances to the Fezzian Jews; but 
these have not afforded a sense of security, similar tales of 
outrage being reported with terrible frequency from other 
parts of the empire. 

TURKEY.—Reticiovs Lrsertry.—Sir Henry Layard is 
still awaiting Lord Salisbury’s reply to his communication 
in reference to the two points raised by the despatch of 
Sawas Pasha, the restrictions imposed on missionaries and 
the right of the Porte to arrest foreigners, provided the 
Ambassadors of the countries to which they belong are 


wivised within twenty-hours. Sir Henry Layard, in his 


reply of Jan. 19, drew attention to the fact that a con- 
troversial work printed in England, and entitled, Mizam 
El Hak,” and which was never in Dr. Koelle’s possession, 
had been placed surreptitiously with his papers, after the 
seizure by the police, in order to support the accusation 
against him. In connection with the same work, the Con- 
stantinople correspondent of the Daily News supplies this 
information :—* The book is one of a number sent to Con- 
stantinople sixteen years ago. The Bible Society's agents 
refused to receive it, on the ground that it spoke in dis- 
respectful terms of Moslemism. The package was therefore 
left at the Custom House. Shortly after, a man was observed 
ut the Stamboul Bible Society’s house to be placing some 
hooks secretly on a shelf. When he went out these books 
were examined, and found to be copies of the objectionable 
work. They were immediately removed. This wasin 1864. 
Next day the zaptiehs entered the building to make a forci- 
able search, and immediately proceeded to the shelf in 
question. Finding the books had been removed, all interest 
in the search ceased. The books are evidently kept on 
stock for occasions like the resent cue.“ 


_wark were unanimous in voting for Mr. Clarke. 


He is under an obligation to two classes 


Mr. Henry Potter, the hon. secretary of the Southwark 
Catholic Committee, in a letter which appeared in the 
Standard on the evening before the election, announced that 
no Catholic in Southwark was supporting Mr. Dunn. He 
concluded his letter thus: —“ We are working with our 
entire organisation to secure the election of Mr. Edward 
Clarke. Bills have been given out at the doors of all our 
Catholic churches in Southwark, calling upon all our people 
to vote for Mr. Edward Clarke as the best candidate in 
Southwark for the interests of our Catholic people.” The 
result of this work was that the Roman Catholics of South- 
The pub- 
licans and the Roman Catholics of Southwark command at 
least 2,000 votes, and these votes were cast almost to a 
man for the Tory candidate; in other words, Mr. Clarke 
is indebted to the publicans, the brewers, the hop mer- 
chants, and the Roman Catholics for his majority. 
of voters, 
who put their individual interests before the inte- 
rests of the country for a temporary seat in Parliament. 


The publicans and the Roman Catholics who went in mass 


to the poll did not consider the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, or the manner in which that policy has been criticised 
by the Opposition. There is still a large surplus of the 
Irish Disendowed Church Fund to be appropriated. A bint, 
or a wink, or anod from a powerful Minfster would be sufli- 
cient to induce the Bishop and the Roman Catholic priests 
of Southwark to use their influence in favour of the Tory 
candidate. This influence was used, and used at a time and in 
a way when it was least expected. The Church does not give 
something for nothing. It is rather adroit and crafty in the use 
of means,and knows well how to use a sprat to catch a herring. 
In the article after the one on the election the Times says: 
„The Irish Relief Bill, which is put down for the occupation 
of the House of Commons this evening, is a genuine piece of 
work. It must be passed.” A similar statement, with 


certain qualifications and recommendations, was whispered | 


into the ear of every Roman Catholic voter of Southwark. 
The publicans voted for the man whom they deemed most 
likely to protect “ the trade” by his vote in Parliament. 


it is for those who are neither publicans nor Roman | 


Catholics, to well consider in whose hands are the issues of 


, Parliamentary elections, and, to a large extent, the destinies 


sent staff of teachers, and said he should be ver 
_ obliged if any one could tell him in what direction they were 
to find the fruits of the new school of theology, or what was 


of this country. Tens « thousands of electors will now 
begin to inquire, not merely how we are governed, but by 
whom we are governed ? 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

The Times remarks that of the whole num' er of children 
discharged from reformatory schools during the three years 
1875, 1876, and 1877, not less than 77 per cent. of the boys 
and 7 cent. of the girls are known to be now doi 
well. e industrial „ which have more hopeful 
cases to deal with, have, as we should expect, somewhat 
better results to show. Of the boys discharged from indus- 
trial schools during the above named three years 83 per cent. 
are doing well; of the girls 79 per cent. Of the rest some 
are doubtful, and some are unknown. Even those who have 
been convicted of some offence since their discharge are not 
to be utterly despaired of. Convictions, as the inspector 
points out, are frequently for very trivial offences; and he 
believes that if the cases could be sifted, a very small 
percentage would appear as total failures. The comparison, 
in any case, is not between these and some other class of 
children almost wholly different from them. It is between 
these as they are, and as they might have been, and would 
have been, if they had been less carefully handled. Not 
14 per cent. of apparent failures, which is the largest 
number reached, but something more like a hundred per 
cent. would be the almost certain result. 


FREE CHURCH HERESY CASES. 
(BY AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Epinsurou, February, 16, 1880. 


Aprerprrn Free Church College has it arch-heretic in the 
person of the now famous Professor W. Robertson Smith, 
whose celebrated case will soon enter its fourth year. 
Since last Assembly, when instructions were sent down to the 
Aberdeen Presbytery to serve and prosecute the libel, noth- 
ing of any moment has been done. The case will reach the 
Assembly in May, in much the same state as it left it a 3 ear 
before. Meantime Professor Smith is using his time in 
visiting Egypt and the Holy Land, concerning the former of 
which countries he has sent home some admirably written 
and very interesting letters. In Edinburgh New College, Pro- 
fessor Davidson is now accused of de ng from the faith 
in his teaching; while in Glasgow, essor Candlish has 

iven offence to many, if not by what he has taught, at 
east, by what he has written. For months back we have 
been hearing mutterings of the coming storm, but it was not 
till last week that the cloud broke. The occasion was the 

burgh Free Presbytery of an overture, 
of which Dr. Moody Stuart had given notice in the following 
terins :— 

Whereas, the theological training of candidates for the 
ministry of the — is at all times a matter of the grea’ est im- 
portance, requiring the earnest attention and care of the Charch : 
And whereas, there are at the present time especial reasons why 
the Free Church should exercise a vigilant and wise superin- 
tendence of the theological education of students for the 
ministry; It is humbly overtared by the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, that the General Assombly take the whole matter into 
grave and deliberate consideration, and appoint a special com- 
mission with fall powers to inquire into the state of theological 
teaching within the colleges of the Church, and into the 
published writings of the Professors, and to present their report 
to the next General Assembly, or have it prepared for such 
earlier arrangement as the approaching Assembly may see fit to 
sanction. 

In the absence of Dr. Moody Stuart, through illness, the 
overture was moved by the Rev. E. Thomson, who said in 
the course of his s h that an epidemic of heresy seemed 
to have attacked all the colleges. Dr. McLauchlan, in second- 
ing the motion, said that he heard that, in the present 
state of matters, Christian parents were hesitating to send 
their sons to the halls. 

Principal Rainy, who was applauded by the students, 
moved that the overture be not transmitted, After making 
some remarks on the nature of the overture, he said that in 
regard to the general state of the colleges, he was not aware 
of any doctrine taught in them now that was not taught 
when he was a student. He warned the overturists that if 
they produced an impresssion that they had embarked on a 
heresy hunt, they would so demoralise discipline that they 
would be unable to carry through a case of heresy in the 
most necessary circumstances. The amendment having been 
duly seconded, a long discussion took place, Dr. Thomas 
Smith, Dr. Begg, and others supporting the motion, and 
Sir Henry Moncrieff, Dr. Walter C. Smith, Professors Mac- 
Gregor and Blaikie, and others supporting the amendment. 
Dr. Begg in his remarks stated that they were not seeking 
to lay an arrest upon original investigation. He felt at 
liberty to investigate all questions; but he did not feel at 
liberty to state from the pulpit everything that had occurred 
to him in private, or everything that he might have learned 
from books. So with professors. In Scotland the process 
of emptying the churches had already begun, for men would 
not have German rubbish for sound Reams truth. (Laughter 
and applause.) In Scotland they would soon reach the stage 
they were in in Germany, or that into which the English Pres- 
byterian Church fell when it became Unitarian, and when 
ministers had to pay 138. 9d. a day to people to go to church 
in order that they might draw their endowments. 

Professor Blaikie said he should welcome inquiry if it 
were done in a brotherly, and not in a suspicious way. He 
thought it rather hard on the professors who had all along 
differed from Professor Smith, that they should be treated 
as if — had caught the epidemic also. As to the New 
College, looking to theological controversi-s oi on at 
present, his feeling had rather been one of thankfulness 
that there had been comparatively so little deviation from 
those lines which they accepted as true and right ; and such 
deviations had generally been rectified before the students 
came to enter upon the actual duties of the ministry. The 
rev. professor pointed to numerous ministers who had passed 
through the Edinburgh College during the time of the pre- 


much 


% dangerous in the character of these young men that 
would prevent Christian parents sending their children to 
listen to the same instruction. (Applause.) 

On a division being called, 36 voted for the amendment 
and 26 for the motion. ‘The overture was, therefore, lost. 

A motion by Mr. M‘Ewan (who refused to withdraw it) to 
appoint a Presbyterial Committee to look into the article by 
Professor Davidson in the British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review of April, 1879, was postponed until next ordinary 


, meeting of Presbytery. 
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Evangelical Nonconformity. 

EV. R. W. DALE, M. A., will deliver his THIRD 
LECTURE ou the above subject at UNION CHAPEL, Isling- 
ton, on TUESDAY EVENING, February Chair to be taken at 

7.90 by SAMUEL MO , Esq., MP. ; 
for the 2s. and 3s., may be had at Mesers. Robertson's, 
200, Upper-street, and King’s Music Warehouse, Highbury-corner. _ 
Home and School for the Sons and Orphans of 

Missionaries, Blackheath. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Subscribers and 
friends of the above Institution will held at the SCHOOL. 
USE, BLACKHEATH, on TUESDAY NG, February 24th, 
Th taken at half-past five o'clock by H. W. DOBELL 
The chair will be taken past five oe y H. W. ’ 


. Ministers, Missionaries, and other gentlemen will 
— meeting. ALFRED H. BAYNES. Hon. Sec. 


Christian Evidence Society. 


PUBLIC MEETING on behalf of the above 
Society will be held at the Mansion House to-morrow, FRIDAY. 
e 20, at Three o clock. The t Hon. the LORD MAYOR 
will . ers: t Rev. B ton (Archdeacon of 
on), Rev. H. Sinclair , M.D., Rev. J. Russell Stock, M.A., 
T. Fowell Bux Bart. Dr. Gladstone, F. R.., Alderman 
McArthur, MP., F. A. ' 
Offices : 13, Buckingham street, d. W.C. 
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OHN KEMP-WELCH, Log., J.P. 


The Committee have that the Right 
Hon. Sir ROBERT LUSH has nm Ayre to IDE at the 
122nd ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, to be held at WILLIS S ROOMS, 
King-street, St. James, on MONDAY, April 5th. The will 
be to receive the names of gen who are willing to act as 
stewards. Contributions to be announced at this Festival will be 
JONADAB FINCH, Secretary. 


received. 
Office, Cheapside, E.C. 
GLEN LYON HOUSE. 
S0 OO for YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, 


Principal—Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses and 
essors. 
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THE CONTAGION OF BARBARISM. 


Tun fanatics of war mistake the issue raised by 
Liberal demands for inquiry into the military execu- 
tions in Afghanistan and the brutal orgies of ill- 
disciplined soldiers in South Africa. Lord Beacons- 
FIELD thinks it sufficient to assure the country that 
General Roserts, amongst those who best know 
him, bears the character of a very merciful man. 
We have no doubt of it. All the more do we detest 
an inhuman policy that puts so merciful a man into 
a position in which the hanging of captives to the 
number of a hundred or upwards can be regarded as 
a duty or a necessity. 
such a duty to be, the more is he to be pitied; but we 
have no feeling but one of indignation and loathing 
for a policy which, for shadowy and insufficient 
aims, described variously and inconsistently from 
month to month, has brought upon a professedly 
Christian nation and its army the intolerable 
shame of executing defeated enemies in cold 
blood. It is necessary to be clear on this point. 
For the fury of the Jingo faction is now, by the 
steady fulfilment of every prediction made by men 
like Lord LAwRENCE as to the consequences of 
ministerial recklessness, wrought up to such a 
pitch, that they snatch at any weapon of falsehood 
and slander to inflame popular feeling. The 
Radical, we are told, ‘‘murders the reputation of 
one fellow-countryman that he may strike over its 
carcase at the reputation of another; in this 
bettering the example of the Zulu, who “ picks 
up the dead body of his comrade and carries it 
before him as a shield against his foe.’ Bitter 
nonsense of this kind, alternating with snatches of 
„Rule Britannia, will form the chief entertainment 
of many public meetings before long; and therefore 
rational patriots cannot distinguish too clearly or 
emphatically between accusations against personal 
character, and condemnation of a policy that puts 
good men into false positions. Conventional morality 
relieves a soldier of all responsibility for acts in- 
evitably resulting from the general orders of his 
superiors. We say conventional morality, because 
we more than doubt the existence of any Divine 
foundation for it. We are very much of Hosea 
BioLow's opinion, that 
Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv'ment ain't to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you. 

But when that opinion prevails, war will have 
become impossible. Meantime, it is notorious that 
good men when on — duty do not ask 
whether a policy is justifiable or not; they only 
make sure that they understand their orders. 

In other comments on the sanguinary tangle in 
which Lord BEACONSFIELD has involved our foreign 
policy, we have maintained that our Afghan and 
Zulu victories have done more harm to England 
than to her alleged enemies. The damage done to 
our victims is cruel, but it is mainly physical ; the 
evil that recoils upon ourselves is moral. And we 
are sure that, as with individuals, so with a nation, 
falsehood to the highest laws of its life is a direr 
calamity than any material loss. If any should 
think that this is airy sentiment, with no place in 
practical politics, all we can say is that for them 
the story of Israel—indeed, of Greece and Rome— 


e more dreadful he felt | 


these horrible reports from Afghanistan and South 
Africa to our minds consists in this—that they are 
premonitory warnings of the swiftness with which 
the curse is falling upon us. It is a foolish fallacy 
that Radical politicians sympathise less with their 
country than with their country's foes. For ourselves, 
it is not the deaths of some hundred Afghans on the 
gallows, in addition to thousands slaughtered on the 
field, that chiefly move us, but this—that our heroic 
nation, in whose grand history we have so much pride, 
should have been betrayed into a miserable filibus- 
tering adventure in which, besides the slaughter in 
battle, each side takes its turn at murder in cold 
blood. In an earlier age the moral mischief and 


degradation would not have been so great, because 


the Christian ideal of life was not so generally 


realised - at least in the form in which it is now pro- 


fessedly received. The victors would have tortured 
their captives for information, and afterwards hung 
them or chopped them up, as a mere matter 
of business, which came in the day’s work. But 
how great is the difference now! In these days we 
have to explain away, and refine, and quibble. 
Proclamations are issued solemnly declaring that 
“the Afghans proved to have shared in 
the late rising will be executed as rebels de 
facto’’"—mark, not as assassins—‘‘against the 
Government of the country; and repeated 
telegrams announce uncontradicted the execution, 
in strict accordance with the threat, of prisoners 
taken with arms in their hands. These prisoners 
are captured in scattered places and under a 
variety of circumstances. But when the conscience 
of the country revolts at this retrogression to 
savage tactics, it is suddenly discovered, for the 
first time, that all these men had been concerned 
in the murder of the Embassy. Yes, and if the 
happy English people, living in their safe homes, 
could only see all that is going on in that 
wretched land in their name—the burning of vil- 
lages, the cutting-down of vineyards, the “ ring- 
ing of fruit-trees, the torture of men examined 
under the lash—a great many more explanations 
would be required to restore our self-complacency. 

What is the story Dr. Russet tells of the panics 
and drunken riots of the troops in South Africa but 
a fresh warning of the demoralisation inseparable 
from our condescension to the level of savage life 
by our glorification of brute force? Sir GARNET 
WOLSELEY says these reports are gross exagger- 
ations and transparent untruths.”” Without 
presuming to decide how far such epithets may 
be due to a soldier's opinion of the amount of 
license necessarily allowable to troops, we think 
Dr. RussgLL's reputation and character afford quite 
sufficient ground for believing that most deplorable 
disorders have taken place. And what wonder! 
It is not in human nature to be pitted against one set 
of savages, and allied with others far more brutal, 
without losing something of the restraints of civili- 
sation, to say nothing of Christianity. Of course, 
the apostles of brute force cry out that all the mis- 
chief results from the dishonour done to their idol 
the cat.“ And there is some force in their as- 
sumption that men doing a brutal work must needs 
be treated as brutes. But, according to accounts 
received, the lash was very freely used as long as 
the law permitted it—that is, on hostile ground. 
And the state of discipline there does not seem to 
have been substantially better than on the march 
through Natal. The truth is, we are involved in a 
policy originating in cowardly fear of Russia, 
that deifies selfishness and scorns all moral law. 
What wonder, then, if, in its pursuit, we proceed 
from evil to evil? 


THE PROPOSED PERSIAN PROTECTORATE. 


WE have evidently a new surprise in store for us, 
and we fear that it will prove a costly one, unless 
the reckless course of the Government can be 
arrested before the new treaty with Persia is signed 
and sealed, and there is nothing left to us but futile 
1 and vain regrets. Lord BEACONSFIELD has 
ong been of opinion that England is more an 
Asiatic than a European Power, and his actions are 
in entire consistency with the belief which he is 
known to entertain. Asia has had his whole 
thought and consideration since he first grasped the 
reins of Government, and Asia occupies his energies 
still. It is the relation of the Turk with Asia which 
commends him to Lord BEACONSFIELD’s sympathy ; 
it is the Asiatic part of his dominions which Lord 
BEACONSFIELD has taken under his protection; it 
is an island which has always been more 
closely associated with Asia than with ag + 

12 


which he has seized and occupied under t 


— 


has been written in vain. Now, the importance of | 


cover of an agreement with the SvuLTan ; 
it was with the help of Asiatic troops that 
he was prepared to meet the Russians in arms if 
they had been mad enough to dare the shock; and 
it is because Russia is the only power in the world 
which can cross our path in Asia and set a limit to 
our Empire, that he hates Russia with an intensity 


e 
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which has become fanatical, and which threatens 


ere long to light the lurid flames of war. No’ 
European interests have power to attract more than 
a moment's attention. e claims of Greece, the 
legitimate aspirations of the Bulgarians, have been 
unable to elicit the faintest sign of interest; 
domestic legislation has been almost openly con- 
temned. England’s Asiatic interests have been the 
one subject which has really occupied the thoughts 
and called forth the energies of the Government, 
and at this moment they are pressing forward a 
policy which will plunge us yet more deeply into 
the inextricable confusion of Asiatic affairs. 

Now all this is perfectly consistent with the 
known character and views of the Premier. He 
is Asian by blood and by habit of mind. There is 
the glitter and glamour of the Arabian Nights 
even about his novels. There is a strong Oriental 
tinge in all his best work, and he is but acting in 
entire consistency with himself in bringing it into 
his politics. But the marvel is how he can induce 
a knot of sober Englishmen, not at all visionary in 
their habit of mind, or Asian in their r ideas 
some of them, indeed, rather bucolic and prosy, 
about as humdrum Englishmen as you could easily 
find to take up his * and to — them * 

licy of a which, if it is anything, is empha- 
Fically English, and is nursed on the traditions of 
English aristocratic society. Lord Sarissury is the 
English aristocrat pure and simple, with all the 

rejudices and many of the virtues of the class ; but 

e seems to have caught the enthusiasm of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD for the Asian mystery, and to have 
lent himself unreservedly to a policy which, unless 
it receive an effectual check, will bring the whole 
of Southern Asia upon our hands. Not Lord 
SauisBury only, but the whole Ministry seems to be 
growing as Asiatic as Lord BraconsFriztp could 

esire. They are already morally responsible for 
the good government of the Turkish Empire in 
Asia; at least they saved it from destruction with 
a kind of pledge that they would look after it; 
and now they are taking another effete and dying 
despotism, if possible more base, brutal, and des- 
tructive than the Turkish, under their shield, and 
will make us practically responsible for the welfare 
of the vast populations which lie between the 
frontiers of the Burmese Empire and the Bosphorus 
—a responsibility before which statesmen of the 
most imperial temper might well stand appalled. 

The pursuit of a scientific frontier in India is 
bearing the fruit which wise men foresaw and fore- 
told. It is already making a new and advanced 
frontier necessary. Theold frontier, the mountain 
range, was natural and easily defensible. Behind 
it we could await with confidence the assault of 
any enemy who might be mad enough to assail us. 
With a unitedand contented India behind us, and 
with the full command of the seas, we were ina 
position of entire security, and could afford vo treat 
with great composure the intrigues of States outside 
our pale. But now, as was foreseen, we have 
come out of our fortress into the open, and are ex- 
posed to menace on every side. The truth is, that 
the scientific frontier was an excuse for com- 
mencing operations in Cabul, and extending the 
bounds ofour Empire until Afghanistan, and ulti- 
mately Persia, are absorbed by it, and we meet 
Russia in the Central Asian steppes. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD believes that we are more an Asiatic 
than a nae power, and he is resolved to make 
it appear. e whole course of his policy, inelud- 
ing this new Persian entanglement, has had one 
simple object in view, to bring the power of our 
Empire to bear as a ruling force on the countries 
which at present lie outside our pale. We are to 
be the supreme power in Asia from the Bosphorus 
to the Irrawaddy if the policy of the Premier 
is crowned with success ; and one thing in that case 
will be absolutely certain, we shall never close the 
gates of the temple of Janus; we shall never know 
what it is to be at peace. 

The new scheme might very fairly be described 
as a plan for making war with Russia ultimately 
inevitable. We are raising up Persia to use her as 
a tool to counterwork Russian schemes of ambi- 
tion. We cannot take Herat ourselves, but we 
incite Persia to take and hold it, to keep it from the 
Czar. It is an act of political profligacy of the 
grossest kind; it violates every principle which 
England ought to hold sacred, and sets an example 
which had Russia been guilty of it we should be 
the first to brand withshame. The tyranny of the 
Persian Government is a byeword even in the 


East. The population in Persia is literally 
withering away under its blighting influ- 
ence, and to make over Herat to the 
SHAH is to make it over to wasting and 


destructive oppression, which we shall have no 
power to mitigate. To reform the Snan is a more 
utterly hopeless task than to reform the Turk. And 
the policy is as weak as it is wicked. To work 
against Russia under the cover of Persia is to draw 
at once upon Persia Russian hostility. Persia will 


be held to be, and rightly held to be, but another 
name for England, for without the support of Eng- 
land Persia could not stand for an hour. If Persia 
is to be an effectual barrier, we must make her so; 
in other words, we must take Persia under our pro- 
tectorate. Then the Persian frontier will be prac- 
tically the English frontier, and the outpost of our 
Empire on the Russian border will be Astrabad. 
We regard with unspeakable anxiety this restless 
pushing forward of the frontiers of our Empire. 
Its issue must be enormous expense, constant wars, 
the rapid growth of the spirit which has got the 
expressive name of militarism, and the dire de- 
moralisation of our ple. And yet we cannot 
hide from ourselves that there is a — class of 
the unthinking public, and it is a class which seems 
now to be in the ascendant, which will be greatl 
charmed with the idea, and will regard Lo 
BEACONSFIELD more than ever as the most brilliant 
minister of modern times. Gop grant that we may 
not be preparing for ourselves some great catas- 
trophe, to teach us the lesson which we 2 learn 
more benignly from His Word, that high-handed 
wrong never fails to avenge itself on the wrong- 
doer, and that, pitiable as may be the miseries of 
the men or the peoples who suffer it, those who 
perpetrate it are the most to be pitied of all. 


THE SOUTHWARK FIASCO. 


Ir is certain tnat the Conservatives have won a 
decided victory at Southwark. The Conservative 
journals have shrieked over it in wild exultation ; the 
Tory majority have raised a shout of triumph which 
could hardly have been surpassed if they had 
already emerged in safety from all the perils of the 
dreaded dissolution which has so long been looming 
before them. That Mr. CLanxx is Member for the 
‘‘ transpontine ” constituency (as superfine journal- 
ists would call it) is as certain as that MARLEY was 
dead when his ghost a to Scrooce—as dead 
as a door-nail. That being so, what more remains 
to be said? It is clear now that Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
grand campaign in Midlothian has all gone for 
nothing; that the disregard shown by the Liberal 
leaders to the wise admonitions of those who know 
the country better than they possibly could do has 


singular infatuation it is doing its utmost to destroy 
this idea, and so rob itself of its power. Asa Tory 
journal, it is on a level with all others of the same 
class, and its one-sided statements are subjected 
to the same discount which sensible men apply to 
mere party representations. It has outdone even 
Tory journals in the extravagance of its assertions 
on the Southwark election, and even those who know 
the facts onlyas they appear on the surface, laugh at 
the folly of a journalist who fancies that he can afford 
to ignore them. Had there been anything recondite 
in the explanation of this extraordinary episode 
in the fortunes of a metropolitan borough of the 


strongest Radical colour, this endeavour to gloss it 
over, and to represent the return of Mr. CLanxR 
as a manifestation of the Tory sympathies of the 


people, could have been better understood. But. 
the facts are written in such large characters that 
no one who is not wilfully blind can fail to under~ 

stand them. They have almost as little to do with 

the comparative merits of the Ministry and the 

Opposition as with the politics of the moon. The 

Tory candidate received a little under 8,000 votes 

—that is, a little more than one-third of the con- 

stituency, for various reasons, recorded their votes 

on behalf of a candidate who will give the Ministry 

his support, but who is the representative of the 

great bung interest quite as much as of Tory 
politics. But if we were to make the Government 
a present of all the votes, given on considerations 
wholly irrespective of their policy—personal con- 

siderations of preference for Mr. CLARKE as an 
eloquent speaker, or class considerations of dis- 
like to Mr. Dunn as standing in the way of a 
labour candidate, or trade considerations, such as 

affected the traffickers in strong drink,—all that it 
means is that the ordinary strength of the Con- 
servative party in Southwark has been so far 
swollen by means of the Whig secessions and the 
Tory residuum together, that, in a fair contest, the 
Liberals would not be in a majority of more than 
two to one. This is the state of things over which 
the leading journal raises a passionate hurrah, 
which reminds us only of the shout of a wild 
Indian who has just scalped his foe. There was 
nothing new in the leader except this fierce joy. 
It was simply the article which seems to be ke 


recoiled on themselves—their mischief has returned 
upon their own head, and their violent dealing has 
come down upon their own pate; that Lord 
BEACONSFIELD 1s recognised by the nation as a great 
patriot Minister, and his opponents as mean- 
spirited, envious, and malignant beings, who cannot 
forgive the nobility they are unable to imitate. If there 
are any who doubt all this, it is only because they 
are given up to those strong delusions which have 
taken possession of the Liberal party and are inter- 
fering with their prospects. And yet we venture to 
doubt whether the journalists who adopt this 
tone believe in their own swelling words. 


but rather an astonished sense of relief, of which 
they are determined to make the most. To do the 
Tories justice, they can always shout. If they are 
beaten, they proclaim that they have won a moral 
victory ; if they score an exceptional triumph, they 
at once go into ecstasies of delight. Ifthe Liberal 
party had rallied round their leader in the times of 
difficulty during the closing days of the last Parlia- 
ment with the same fervid zeal which the Tories 
display now that they feel that the heart of the 
country has gone from them, there would have 
been no premature dissolution. If the discomfited 
Opposition had closed their ranks with the same 
unanimity and determination which the Tories ex- 
hibited under parallel conditions in 1874, the 
reaction would never have become so powerful as 
it has been. Butit would be idle to indulge in such 
retrospects except in the hope that they may teach 
our friends salutary lessons, and especially lead 
them to appraise the exaggerated rejoicings of the 
friends of the Ministry at their proper value. 
There may be some on whom they impose for the 
time, and who are ready to believe that this victory 
—so entirely due to local circumstances and intestine 
party divisions that it is really little more than a 
‘‘ fluke — is to be regarded as an index of the state 
of popular opinion relative to the foreign policy of 
the Government and the tactics of the Opposition. 
The leading article of the Times on Mr. CLARKE’s 
success can only be described in one way. It was 
pure and unadulterated balderdash, the writer of 
which had not even the sense, so far, to recognise 
facts as to give even the appearance of fairness to 


Their | 
jubilation does not show a consciousness of strength, | 


in type, ready to be brought out on every possible 

occasion, and which on an average makes its 
appearance about once a week with the same con- 

fident assertions as to the feeling of the country, 
the same gross misrepresentations of the spirit of 
the Opposition, the same senile whinings over the 
wickedness of those who dare to criticise those in- 
nocent victims of Liberal hate, Lord BEAconsFIELD 
aud his colleagues. If Mr. Dunn had been re- 
turned, we have little doubt that that fact, however 
inconvenient, would have been made to fit in with 
the theory which the Times is pleased to set forth 
as infallible truth. 

There is something more extraordin even 
than the thorough-paced Toryism to which the 
Times has committed itself, and that is thatthe great 
Liberal journal should have taken this particular 
occasion for repeating its advice as to the necessity 
of showing tolerance to Mr. WatTer. If we are to 

udge by the Times, we should say that Mr. 
WALTER does not wish for the tolerance, for the 
journal loses no opportunity of showing how com- 
pletely it has separated itself from the Liberal 
party. Its action in the matter of the Southwark 
election is simply on a par withits procedure every- 
where. Its reports were Tory, vol its comments, 
as we have pointed out, even still more decidedly 
Tory. If the man who moves this great organ and 
gives it this decidedly Tory character is to be 
returned as a Liberal, Liberalism is simply turned 
into a farce. It would seem as though just now 
the Jingoes in our ranks are endeavouring to assert 
themselves, and it is necessary to speak plainly on 
the subject. We have been asked to hold in abey- 
ance our views on great questions of reform in order 
that there might be a distinct expression of public: 
age on the foreign policy of the Government.. 

o are now urged to tolerate differences on this 
very question of foreign policy, and to vote 
for Jingoes if they profess to be Liberals. 


It is true they abuse our leaders, calum- 
nate our policy, misrepresent and carica- 
ture our action, but they hoist the Liberal 


flag, and we are besought to follow them for the 
sake of union. The mentors who give such advice 
will do well to take care lest they quench the 
enthusiasm which alone can secure a Liberal vic- 


his extreme partisanship. Mr. WALTER'S eager- 
ness to serve his new friends betrays him into serious | 
mistakes. The strength,of the Times has rested | 
on the common belief in its mode ration, if not its 
impartiality. It used to be regarded as representing | 
that neutral body of politicians, the inclination of | 
whose sympathies to one side or the other deter- 
mined the relative position of parties and the course 
of public policy. So long as this impression could | 
be sustained, the journal had weight; but with a | 


white heat by Mr. Smrrox. 


tory that is worth the name. As to the use made 
of the Southwark election to encourage this view, 
it is in direct contradiction to the facts. Mr. Dunn 
is a teetotaller, and was offensive to “the trade.” 
He opposed Mr. OpGEr at the general election, and 
thus the hostility of alarge section of the working 
men was excited against him, and was fanned to 
He displeased the 
Roman Catholics and Home Rulers, and a decree 
went out against him from the Home Rule Execu- 
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tive, before which Mr. Suttivan succumbed, and 
withdrew his promised support. Finally, he was a 
man of pronounced opinions, and so the old Whi 

either went over to the enemy, or sulked in their 
tents. Two letters appeared in the Times of Tues- 
day, which explain the whole matter. The one 
was from Mr. Macponatp, who still insists on 
the necessity of labour candidates, as though 
there were not a number of constituencies in 
the country where the = men can return 
one of their own class any day they choose. 
They have, no doubt, kept Mr. Dunn out of Parlia- 
ment, and we hope they are satisfied with the nice 
little bit of work thes have done, and that their 
satisfaction is shared by the Liberal M.P.’s who 
stood behind them. But they must excuse us for 
refusing to believe that there is any real desire for 
a working man representative among the working 
classes themselves, when Mr. Sntrrox could only 
poll 800 votes. If the working men were in earnest, 
GrorGe OpGeEr would have been returned in 1874. 
It is easy to lecture the middle classes on this 
point, but it is in an entirely different quarter that 
the exhortations should be addressed. The Liberals 
brought out Mr. Harpaxer at Bradford, and had 
his own class supported him he must have been at 
the head of the poll. But they deserted their 
fellow-workman there, as they have done else- 
where. The middle-class leaders will not refuse to 
accept their representative if his own brethren will 
support him. But it is absurd to go on losing 
elections to assert a principle on behalf of a class 
whose own members do not care for it. The 
second letter is that of Mr. Dvuwyy, 


speaks of the thousands of abstentions. Here 


which | 


on the subject may be supplemented by later informa- 
tion, which goes to show that the actual outcome was 
not the result of any reaction in favour of the Govern- 
ment, but mainly of an Irish intrigue, and of a thorough 


combination of the publicans against Mr. Dunn. There’ 


are in Southwark 1,200 Home Rule and Catholic 
voters, who had been advised by their leaders to vote 
for Mr. Smrrox as the most pronounced in favour of 
their views. If this policy had been adhered to, Mr. 
Duwn would have been returned by a decisive majority. 
Why it was not is candidly explained in a letter to the 
Standard by “ the hon. secretary of the Southwark Con- 
servative Committee,” who writes :— 

I admit that it was the original intention of the majority 
of our Catholic voters to record their votes for either Messrs. 
Dunn or Shipton, on account of their promises in favour of 
the Home Rule question; but some days before the poll we 
formed a Catholic Conservative Committee, and canvassed 
the entire bcrough on behalf of Mr. Clarke. We issued an 
appeal to the Irish Catholics, which we distributed at the 
doors of all our Catholic churches, calling upon our people 
to vote for Mr. Clarke, on the grounds that the present Con- 
servative Government had — acted most justly to the 
Catholic Church, and was far safer to trust with our religious 
interests than a Government composed of such men as 
Messrs. Dunn and Shipton. 

The writer of this letter only lifts a corner of the 
curtain. The reason given for the sudden change is 
only a pretext, for it is entirely at variance with the 
action of this section at Liverpool. Did the Home 
Rulers discover that the Government were in sympathy 
with the Catholics only “a few days before the election,” 
or were their intentions changed by some transaction 
behind the scenes—such as the promise, referred to by 
our vigilant contemporary, the Echo, that the half-a- 
million for loans to relieve Irish distress should be 


is the key to the whole election, and the explanation | enlarged to three quarters of a million? Of course, if 


reflects deep discredit on those who have allowed 
Toryism to score such a success. 


But we must not forget that there was another | 
election last week, and if Southwark was lost, | 


Barnstaple was saved, very much to the surprise 
of the 
victory. 


that in a small constituency. But it is in 


such constituencies that Liberalism might have | 
und, and it is satisfac- 


been expected to lose 
tory that Barnstaple gives no indications of this. 


Southwark gives a warning to Liberals against 


disunion ; it shows also that the effect of Jingo- 
ism on the metropolitan constituencies has not 
passed away; above all, it reminds us to how great 
an extent Toryism rests on the support of the 
publicans, and how largely they are the creators of 
our Parliament. But there is nothing in it to cause 
a doubt as to the extent of the Liberal reaction in 
the country at large, and to abate our hope as to the 
results of a general election. Perhaps Liberals are 
too sanguine ; but, ifso, the Government can easily 
demonstrate their folly. 
ment, and we shall soon know who has read the 
opinion of the country rightly. 


— — 


It is grievous to have to record another shocking and 
dastardly outrage upon the Emperor of Russia. On 
Tuesday evening the oft-threatened attempt to blow up 
the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg was made, by 
means of a mine laid under the guard-room in the base- 
ment floor. There was a great explosion, by which 
eight soldiers were killed, and forty-five others injured. 
On the upper floor is the dining-room where, but for an 
accidental delay, the Imperial family would, at the time 
of the explosion, have been assembled at dinner. At 
the time we write no details has been received. But 
the conspirators must have been well acquainted with 
the interior of the palace, and could hardly have 
excavated a mine beneath, and fired it when they 
did, without accomplices among the members of 
the Imperial household. There is something appalling 
in the diabolical persistency of these criminal attempts 
on the life of the Czar, who has been no cruel despot, 
whose good intentions towards his subjects have been 
so often manifested, and who was about to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign. The atrocity 
of the deed is aggravated by the fact that at the present 
moment the Empress lies upon a sick, perhaps a dying 


to end—in sweeping reforms or in revolution ? 


inscrutable and hopeless. 


—— 


surprise—we were going to say to every one, but some 
people must have been in the secret. The following was 
the declaration of the poll :— 


CLARKE (Conservative) 7.685 
Duwy ( Liberal) | 6.830 
SHIPTON (Radical) . 799 


It will thus be seen that Mr. CLARKE polled more votes 
than his opponents combined. and nearly 2.000 more 
than were given to Colonel BERESTORD, the Conserva- 
tive, at the last general election. The article given above 


2 


nservatives, who had made sure of a 
It is true, we only held our own, and | 


Let them dissolve Parlia- , 


considerable portion of the 7,000 unpolled votes 
had been recorded, the Liberal cause would have 
triumphed over this intrigue of the Government with a 
section whom the Prime MINIsTER lately denounced as 
aiming at a dismemberment of the Empire. But there 
seems to have been a great abstention on the part of 
moderate Liberals, while out of 643 persons connected 
with the drink traffic only three were in favour of Mr. 
Dunn! However, the Government have, by hook or by 
crook, gained such a victory in Southwark as they 
intensely desired. Probably it will be short-lived so far 
as that constituency is concerned. We believe the 
SHIPTON party is extinguished, and that there is good 


prospect that last week’s defeat will be repaired by the 


return of two good Liberals at the general election. 


— — 


There is a prevalent impression that the issue of the 
Southwark election will hasten a dissolution. The 


Home Rulers have gone far—with what object 


apart from sheer perversity it is not easy to 
divine — to prevent the business of the Session 
from being prosecuted, and hon. Members on the 
Conservative side are said to be generally eager for an 
appeal to the country during the Easter recess. The 
warning may be as needless as have been many preced- 
ing warnings ; that Ministers shrink from the produc- 
tion of an unpopular Budyet before the dissolution, is 
likely enough, and that the inscrutable Home Rulers 
will supply them with an election cry is, alas! too pro- 
bable. The safety of Liberals is in thorough prepara- 
tion for the contingency. 


While a section of the Home Rule Members continue 
their policy of obstruction—as though retained by the 
Government to provide them with an effective election 
cry—even to the extent of delaying the Irish Relief Bill, 
the funds being raised for the same object are 
gradually increasing. The Duchess of MarL- 
BoroveH'’s and the Dublin Mansion House Funds 
together have been swollen to nearly £120,000, 
and the subscriptions raised in the United States. 
mainly through the agency of the New York Herald, 
form a reserve of another £40,000. The accounts 
from the country districts of Ireland are more hopeful 
than they were, and are summed up in the words “ much 
suffering, but no starvation, except in the far-off islands, 
to which relief is being sent without delay or stint.” 
“Any danger of famine,” says the Duchess of MARL- 


age BOROUGH, “has, I trust, thank Gop, 9 0 
bed. Where is this system of terrorism on both sides nk Gop, been averted ; 


Never 
were the prospects of a great Empire apparently more 


and should the public liberality continue, her Grace has 
no fear of loss of life from want of food. Mr. PARNELL’s 
mischievous mission in America has been a conspicuous 
failure, and he is said to be intent upon a tour in Aus- 


. . 
0 8 tralia. On the other side of St. George's Channel 
As all the world is aware, the Southwark election, the agrarian agitation has almost died out, and the 


result of which was declared on Saturday, was a great poor: law unions are hard 


various 
at work grappling with the 
prevalent distress. , 


— - 


LT as 


The news from Afghanistan indicates that there is a 
complete lull in military operations, that General 


RoBERTS continues to strengthen his position at Cabul, 
and that great preparations are being made for an 
advance from Candahar to Ghuznee early in March. 
What the actual policy of the Home Government. is—if 
they have any—may, perhaps, be revealed durind the 
debate in the House of Lords on the Duke of ARGYLL’s 


impending motion—though we doubt it. In military 
circles at Cabul itself the impression is strong that 
Afghanistan will be broken up into separate chiefships, 
the British troops, however retaining the strong places, 
most probably including Cabul, and being maintained 
partly at the expense of the population. Meanwhile 
MoHuAMMED JAN has tojbe dealt with, and, after him, 
ABOURRAH-MAN, the Russian protégé, whois advancing 
from Balkh, and subsequently the troops sent to reduce 
Ghuznee may be sent on to co-operate with Persia in 
the occupation of Herat. Thus the prospect indefinitely 
widens, and we may, in the end, have to take upon our- 
selves the defence of that flaccid Oriental State against 
the Russians in Central Asia. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PIONEERS. 
VIL—WILLIAM ALLEN. 

Tux list of Nonconformist Pioneers of the Nineteenth 
Century would be certainly incomplete without some 
members of the Society of Friends. Their title to be 
called Nonconformists no one will dispute. They may 
be almost called “the dissidence of Dissent.” They 
were among the first—if not, indeed, as a body, the very 
first—to recognise and proclaim the great principle of 
religious equality. Few have suffered so much as they 
have on its behalf, and they have through their whole 
history been faithful witnesses to its truth. And, to 
their great honour, some of them have been among the 
most conspicuous pioneers in the cause of freedom and 
philanthropy. Such were William Allen, Joseph John 
Gurney, Joseph Sturge, and others we might mention. 
To the first of these we dedicate the following article. 

William Allen was born in London on the 29th of 
August, 1770. His father, who was a member of the 
Society of Friends, was a silk manufacturer at Spital- 
fields, and was very anxious that his son should succeed 
to the business. But the bent_of his mind, even from 
childhood, was strongly in the direction of scientific 
and philosophical studies. When only fourteen years 
of age he contrived, out of very simple materials, to 
construct for himself a telescope with which he could see 
the satellites of Jupiter. After a brief period of proba- 
tion in his father’s calling, he was introduced by Joseph 
Gurney Bevan into his chemical establishment at 
Plough-court, and ultimately became the owner of that 
large and lucrative business. But, not content with 
mere mercantile success, he addicted himself with great 
ardour to the . of natural science, astronomy, 
botany, and especially chemistry. He entered hims 
physicians’ pupil at Thomas’s Hospital, and soon 
attained considerable distinction by his scientific 
acquirements. In 1802 he was elected member of the 
Linnwan Society, and was invited by Dr. Babington to 
become joint lecturer with him on chemistry at Guy’s 
Hospi His fame grew rapidly, and the next year 
he was — to by the m ers of the Royal Insti- 
tution, through Mr., afterwards, Sir Humphrey Davy, to 
deliver in their theatre the course on natural philosophy 
which he had given at Guy’s. Mr. Allen continued, for 
several years, to be a lecturer both at Guy’s and the Roya! 
Institution. In 1807 he was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society. But though he was an enthusiastic student of 
science, he never allowed his mind to be so absorbed in 
that pursuit as to neglect the higher claims of humanity 
So far otherwise, that from early youth to the day of 
his death, he engaged with great earnestness and activity 
in almost all forms of philanthrophy which existed 
in his age. Among the objects to which he dedicated 
time, labour, and money, we find the slave trade and 
slavery, the civilisation of Africa, popular education and 
reform of the criminal code, the abolition of capital 
punishment, the establishment of savin banks, 
improved dwellings for the poor, the Bible Society, 
relief for the Greek refugees, succour for the persecuted 
Waldenses, religious liberty, and international peace. 
He was one of founders of the Peace Society, which, 
like not a few other good projects, was organised at his 
house in Plough-court. 

Mr. Allen’s sympathies were early enlisted in the 
anti-slavery cause, and in the diaries which he kept 
when he was yet in his teens, there are some very in- 
teresting notices of the debates which took place in the 
House of Commons on that subject. Thus, in com- 
memorating one such discussion in May, 1789, he says, 
The principal speakers for the cause of humanity were 
Wilberforce, Pitt, Fox, and Burke. The pleaders for 
slavery and oppression—Penrhyn, Gascoigne, Newnham, 
Sawbridge, Maitland, and perhaps more whose names I 
forget—indeed, they are not worthy of remembrance.” 
It is pleasant to find this galaxy of great names on one 
side, while on the other there is not one that has not 
sunk into utter obscurity. But very soon William 
Allen became himself closely allied in council and action 
with Clarkson, Wilberforce, Stephen, Zachary Macaulay, 
and the other devoted workers in that long struggle for 
the abolition of the slave trade. 

But the first work of benevolence in which he was 
prominently engaged was to provide means for relieving 
the appalling distress which existed among the working 
classes in London, and especially in Spitalfields, towards 
the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. It was the war time, when what Lord Derb 
called “the glory and gunpowder business was in full 
swing. Trade was paralysed; the harvests had failed, 
corn had risen to almost famine prices. There was,” 
he says, ‘a dismal scarcity of provisions, bread fifteen 
pence the quartern loaf.’ N. his exertions, a soup 
committee was formed, which dispensed some two or 


three thousand quarts of soup a day, at an expense of 


"rats 
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e £150 a week to the generous promoters. Yet 
the poor, ignorant mob, driven to desperation by the 
excess of their sufferings, while breaking forth into 
riots, directed their fury particularly against the Friends, 
who were their most active benefactors, as though they 
were in some way responsible for the distress, and at 
the interment of Wi Allen’s father at ae 
we are told the rabble proved very disturbing. t is 
curious that during the Crimean War similar attacks 
were threatened against Joseph Sturge and the Bir- 
mingham Friends. Mr. Cobden, writing to Mr. Sturge 
on that occasion, recalls to him the precedent of 1800. 


is amusing, he says, to see the mad vagaries 
of the — who c you of all men, with 
being the cause of dear b It reminds me of what 
occurred after the great French war had produced its 
natural uences—dear bread, and want of employment 
—when the London mob in the neighbourhood of Spital- 


fields directed their vengeance against the Quakers, as 


being the authors of their misery, the Quakers having been, 
be it remembered, almost the only people who s y op- 
posed the war for which the said mob were clamorous. 


Not the least important service rendered by William 
Allen was the he took in the establishment of the 
British and Foreign School Society. His attention was 
early attracted to the work which Joseph Lancaster 
had begun with such remarkable success: He says his 
own feelings when he first visited the schools “ were 
overpowering, and found vent in tears of joy.” But 
Joseph Lancaster, while he had marked aptitude for 
organising and conducting schools, was deficient in 
habits of business, and was moreover of a somewhat 
opinionative and impracticable temper. The result was 
that he became involved in serious pecuniary difficulties 
which threatened to swamp his whole enterprise. From 
this he was saved, partly by the munificence of one 
man, Mr. Joseph Fox, who paid two thousand pounds 
to satisfy the most clamorous of the creditors, and 
made himself responsible for four thousand more, and 
partly by the immense labour bestowed by William 
Allen, in reducing to order the utter chaos of poor 
Lancaster’s accounts. Ultimately, the latter was per- 
suaded to commit his financial concerns into the hands 
of trustees, and this issued in the formation of the 
British and Foreign School Society, of which William 
Allen became the first treasurer. For several years 
this wasa heavy burden upon him, but he suc ed in 
enlisting the patronage and support of many impor- 
tant persons, among others the Duke of Bedford, the 
Duke of Sussex, andthe Duke of Kent. 

The labours of Allen for the relief of the working 
classes in London, led him to consider the suffering 
state of the working populations in the manufacturin 
districts generally. hile under a deep impression o 
the importance of the subject, and cast down with 
hearing repeated tales of woe, which there were no 
means of relieving, information reached him of the 
new system that was at work in the cotton mills at 
New rk. He soon made the acquaintance of 
Robert Owen, and struck with what he calls “ his 
noble plans for ameliorating the condition of the labour- 
ing and manufacturing poor,” he was induced, after 
long and anxious deliberation, to become a partner in 
that enterprise. Owen’s peculiar religious, or, rather, 
irreligious, views were not t aa . But even when 
they were, Mr. Allen did not withdraw from Lanark, 
as he then had the additional motive of being able by 
his influence to counteract the infidel opimions of his 
associate. He continued for about fourteen years in this 
connection, watching especially with great care over the 
moral and religious interests of the community, and 
then his partnership with Owen was dissolved. 

William Allen’s philanthropic exertions were not con- 
fined to his own country. He travelled repeatedly and 
extensively on the Continent of Europe. In 1818 he 
and his friend, Stephen Grellet, took a journey which 
lasted for eighteen months, beginning with Norway and 
Sweden, and through Finland to St. Petersburg. They 
remained in the Russian capi for some time, then 
proceeded through some of the large towns of Russia to 
the German colonies near the banks of the Dneiper, thence 
to Constantinople, Smyrna 


occasionally imposed — by the profession of senti- 
ments that had not much reality in them. 

But there cannot be a doubt that, in the main, Wil- 
liam Allen and other Friends who have followed the 
same zt were governed by the worthiest motives in 
trying thus to gain the ear of those in the high places 
of the a The thought of the enormous influence 
for or evil which and their ministers 
wielded, and felt that by lodging in their minds some 
words of salutary counsel, they were dropping healing 
virtue into the very fountains of national hfe. For they 
never went for personal or selfish ends. It was always 
to urge some plea for the —— the neglected, the impri- 
soned, the oppressed, or the persecuted; and they did 
this under a religious impulse, because they believed 
they had a message to deliver, as the Hebrew prophets 

to the kings of Israel or Judah. And, like them 
also, those messages were delivered with an earnestness 
and sometimes a solemnity as of a communication from 
heaven, which did for a time at least produce a saluta 
impression on the minds of those who heard them, — | 
in , in many instances led to important practical 
results. 

Another good work which Mr. Allen did for the ser- 
vice of humanity was to procure a condemnation of the 
slave trade by the Congress of Verona. He went first 
to Vienna, where he saw the Duke of Wellington, who 
then, as always, received him with the greatest friendli- 
ness and 9 and who strongly recommended him 
to proceed to Verona, that he might in person plead his 
own cause. At Verona he sought and obtained inter- 
views with all the members of the Congress, and laid 
before them with all the simplicity and earnestness of 
his character the unspeakable horrors of the trade. His 
object was to obtain a declaration to make the slave 
trade piracy. But though the Congress did not go so 
far as that, it did record in the Treaty an article which 

laced the iniquitous traffic under the of all civilised 
tates. 

But we begin to find that it would be impossible 
within the limits of this paper to enumerate all the 
labours of this excellent Christian philanthropist. 
There is scarcely a country in Europe to which his 
benefivent activity did not extend. Finding in his travels 
extreme destitution and misery among some colonists 
in the Donaumoos in 8 raised a subscription 
for their relief, which was gratefully acknowledged by 
the King cf Bavaria. At Bayonne in the P ' 
moved by the sufferings of the poor, he brought the 
matter to the attention of the authorities, and at the 
office of the prefect met “the mayor, the prefect, the 
secretary, and the members of different commissions,” 
to concert measures for the formation of a Société de 
Bienfaisance. 

I have been much engaged (he says in his diary under the 
date of Feb. 2, 1833) for the last few days in working at 
plans for Bayonne. Haubman and the sub-prefect called 
and conducted us to the mayor, to whom the propositions 
were read, and we afterwards met a committee convened 
upon this business. They seem quite in earnest, and there 
is no doubt some effectual measures will be adopted. We 
left the manuscript with them. 

When William Allen was at Vienna in 1822, he saw 
a great many of the 1 Greeks who, he says, are 
— through here almost every day, seeking refuge 
rom their bloody enemies the Turks.” The Austrians 
would not permit them to stay there, but forced them 
to go on to Ancona, not even permitting them to take 
the shorter road to Trieste. Their misery was extreme. 
Such Greeks as were resident at Vienna, dared not raise 
a subscription for them without leave of the police. 
William Allen was var | touched, and went to Prince 
Esterhazy to represent the case. 
The Prince, he says, told me that in consequence of my 


— 


request, the Government will permit the Greeks to make a 
collection for the refugees passing through, and with regard 
to my other request that although they cannot give them 
passports to a port in the Adriatic, they will give them pass- 


Greece, and the Ionian | 


hg to Leghorn, whence they may go to Ancona by water. 
is is a very great thing gained. 

It need hardly be said that Allen himself contributed 
largely to the fund. On his return to London he brought 
the matter before the members of his own society. A 


consequence of his exertions the Waldenses of Pied- 
mont — increased liberty of conscience.” 

At home the condition of the agricultural * 
= the attention of William Allen. He 

ught a farm at Lindfield, in Sussex, and in the latter 
years of his life he passed a considerable portion of his 
time there, where he had established schools of industry, 
and pursued many plans for improving the condition of 
the labouring population. In addition to all his other 
labours he was a minister of the Society of Friends, fre- 
quently and largely engaged in the work of spiritual 
instruction, and taking a prominent part in all matters 
connected with the administration of the Society’s 
affairs. And after all we feel that we have left the sto 
of this remarkable and devoted life only half told. He 
died in the year 1848, in the — 2 year of his 


age and the twenty-fifth year of his ministry. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Parmary Epvucation tx Iretanp.—The Church at la 
has now pretty well made up its mind as to the inevitable n 
the matter of primary education in Ireland. In this country 

igious and secular education are for ever separated, as 
religion the action of the State. It is left with the various 
religious communities to look after the former; the State 
engages to provide for the latter, and that she is doing after 
the most liberal and efficient manner. Any Church that 
will not recognise and provide for this condition of things, 
which is forved on us from outside, whether we desire it or 
not, will act most unfaithfully towards the young committed 
to her 1 1 The Irish clergy in many places are becoming 
alive to duty in this respect, and are looking after the 
Protestant children in National schools, as well as discovering, 
though late in the day, the fact that the National system of 
education, while making splendid 1 for secular in- 
struction, affords also every reasonable facility for religious 
instruction.— Irish Ecclesiastical Garette. 

Soutu Sza Misstons.—The Rev. J. Inglis has now com- 

leted his translation of the whole Bible into the Melanesian 
— of the people of Aneityum. Up to this time the 
number of complete translations of the Bible in the South 
Sea Missions, including New Zealand, has been seven. This 
makes the eighth. At the last annual m of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, the learned Dr. Ellicott, said that while — wee 
of the Scriptures had been translated into about one hundred 
and eighty-seven languages, he believed the exact number 
of translations of the whole Bible, in all the langu of 
the world, was fifty-seven. Ours, therefore, will Seale | the 
fifty-eighth ; and it is the second translation of the whole 
Bible made by missions exclusively Presbyterian. Not only 
so, but the whole cost of publishing the sacred volume is 
being paid by the people themselves.—Free Church of Scot- 
land Record. 

Roman CatHoticism ty Scorianp.—A pastoral letter by 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow to the clergy and 
laity of the diocese was readin the churches on Sunday. The 
number of baptisms in Scotland was last year given as 14,065, 
and in the diocese of Glasgow, 9,079 ; multiplying these by 
22 gives the Roman Catholics of Scotland to be 309, 430, and 
those in the diocese of Glasgow 199,738. In @ there 
were 59 missicns, 121 priests, 116 departments mission 
Schools, seven middle-class schools, three industrial schools, 
two reformatory schools, two orphanage schools, and one 
seminary, with 78 churches and chapels. On the 22nd of 
February, £170 13s. 9d. was presented as Peter's pence; to 
the Home School Committee, £2192 2s. 6d.; and the Diocesan 
Fund had received £546 5s. 3d. £1,050 was collected for the 
Irish distress fund. 

Tue Crnsus or Reticrovs Prorgessions.—One reason 
given by Nonconformists for objecting to the census of 
religions is that many would call themselves members of the 
Established Church who are only so in name; and there is, 
of course, something in the objection. There is a sense in 
which, such a return would, in our opinion, be misleading, 
when avowed Ritualists would style themselves Churchmen, 
instead of Romanists, which they are in heart. When men 
hold doctrines taught in ihe Romish Church and protested 
against in that of England they should not pretend to be 
English Churchmen.—The Rock. 

Tux Free AND Oren Cuurcn Movement.—At a largely 
attended special meeting of the council of the Free and 
Open Church Association last week, Earl Nelson presid- 
ing, it was resolved to present a memorial to the incorpo- 
rated Church Building Society drawing attention to the 
frequent violation of the society's conditions on which 


Islands, and after a detention at Zante, in consequence | ommittee wis formed, of which he was treasurer. 

of a serious and protracted illness, they returned home drew up a powerful address, stating their case. 

through Italy, Switzerland, and France. It was purely Te island of Scio, he sald, the contral point in modern 
ilgrimage of religion and philanthropy, the Friends | twilieation — N wivi 

led — . — the civenlation of | Greece of civilisation and refinement, the seat of reviving 


He grants are made, by the subsequent renting or appropria- 


tion of seats stipulated to be free. 

More Bisnors.— Mr. H. Dixon, of Clifton, writing in the 
Times, makes a suggestion for the disposal of deaneries, 
which he describes as “ virtually sine uros, thorough anoma- 


the Scriptures, education, care of the poor, prison | literature, the favourite abode of the most opulent families, 


reform, and similar benevolent enterprises. 2 
this journey William Allen made the acquaintance o 
the Emperor Alexander, of Russia, which ripened into 


what appeared — like sincere friendship on the 
part of the Emperor. It 


strong, if somewhat sentimental, impulses of piety, and 
he seems to have been drawn in an — 

towards the Friends. On one occasion, when William 
Allen asked permission to speak to him freely on 
matters which lay heavily on his mind, he replied, “ Cer- 
tainly, I not only respect you, but I love you from the 
bottom of my heart.” And very freely did the good 


: 
: 


is known that Alexander had 


männer 


is become a waste, and nearly desolate spot, its comparatively 
extensive city a heap of ruins. Of one hundred and ten 
thousand inhabitants, the estimated population of the 
island, not more appear to have been left than from eight 
to twelve hundred. Above forty thousand are computed to 
have been massacred, and forty-eight thousand doomed to 
slavery, among whom are the wives and daughters of persons 
who lived in comfort and affluence. These r 
are now groaning under complicate! and indescribable 
miseries. 


Upwards of eight thousand pounds were raised, and 


committees of the most respectable Greeks were formed 


Quaker speak to him at different times of education, 


hospitals, the r, religious liberty, the slave trade, the 

rsecution of the Waldenses, the oppression of the 

reeks. Nor can there be a doubt that his words did 
exercise a marked influence on the mind of the 
Emperor. Indeed, during the whole of this and subse- 
quent journeys on the Continent, William Allen seems 
to have made it a special object to gain access to the 
sovereigns and princes of the various countries he 
visited. He — saves to have had, at one time or an- 
other, personal intercourse with nearly all the emperors 
and kings and queens of Europe. A disposition has 
been sometimes shown to indulge in a little banter at 


the propensity of Quakers to cultivate the society of | 


imperial and royal personages. We will not say that a 
tincture of human infirmity may not mix with the feel- 
ing which prompts this desire, and it is quite possible 
that the simplicity of the good Friends may have been 


„ g — 


at Trieste, Ancona, Leghorn, Odessa, &., and corre- 
spondents appointed at Constantinople, Smyrna, the 
Ionian Islands, Stuttgard, and Paris to co-operate with 
the committee in London. 

Mr. Allen’s sympathies were also de ply enlisted on 
behalf of the oppressed Waldenses, and a 4 at Verona 
he earnestly pleaded their cause with the Duke of 
Welli n and the Emperor of Russia. On his return 
from Verona he paid a visit to them at their mountain 
home in the valley of La Tour, and was deeply interested 
by their simple piety and severe hardships, 73 
aggravated by the persecuting laws under which they 
lived. The | Mice of Russia had encouraged William 
Allen to write to him on any matterin reference to 
which he felt any special concern. He availed himself 
of this permission to give him a full description of the 
grievances of the Waldenses, and to entreat his inter- 
position on their behalf; and, as is stated in the“ Tes- 
timony which the Friends published on his death, “ in 


lies in this age of ecclesiastical activity.” He writes :—* Let 
the ancient title and office of Decanus be retained; but, as 
each of the present deaneries becomes vacant, let that title 
and office be given to the senior canon residentiary, 
who should become, er officio, the head of the chapter. 
Whether a slight addition might not be made to his income 
is, perhaps, a matter for consideration; but the decanal 
duties would be a barely appreciable addition to his duties 
as canon. This — ealcna ae nema ws would ina very short 
time give the Eccl Commissioners the command of 
an aiditional £40,000 a year—enough to endow ten bishop- 
rics at least, and that without in the slightest degree com- 
promising either the dignity or the usefulness of cathedral 
establishments.” 


FREEDOM'S BATTLE. 


ENGLAND! the home of Freedom and of Glory! 
Where bondsmen cannot breathe, but on whose shore 
The slave, once standing, is a slave no more. 

Land of heroic song and warlike story! 


| Freely thy sons have bled for thee, and gory 


Have been thy fields and rills, when, for the fight 

Ploughshares were turn'd to swords, to aid the right, 

And rid the land of rulers predatory. 

Where now, my country, may we hope to see 

A bloodless Naseby? Or where turn to view 

Our peaceful Ironsides, for liberty, 

Charge, like their sires, a vain and thriftless crew ? 

Ah! woe is me! Oh, shame to tell the tale! 

The fight is raging round a pot of ale: 1 
W. K. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Feprvary 19, 1880. 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Park preached; the subject being “the 
er ; su jec “ e 
= (Luke 1 — was an 
d, the her »t we must go 
r for God had 
stooped and written with His on the 
und a Bible forevery student of human life. 
o man can cultivate the soil merely by 
waving a diamond-lighted hand over it; the 
law is “in the sweat of thy brow ”—literally 
in the sweat of thy nose—“ shalt thou eat 
bread.” The ground does W obey any 
one’s dashing, angry passions. man may 
go into his manufactory and smash all his 
machines, or into a laboratory and sell all his 
crucibles for eigh ce, but if he goes 
into a meadow, finds that Nature cares 
nothing for his tumult. He can swear at the 
lough and dismiss the ploughman, but 
Mother Nature does not even pucker her face 
at his blasphemy. The first lesson which 
the land teaches is that of work in hopeful 
tience. Why should not there be three 
ests every year, and an orchard-stripping 
every month? Why should not the appies 
come in with the monthly magazines ? 
cause Nature insists upon one thing—a jong 
sleep. Merchants who are selling their blood, 
reason, and life for an extra £500 a-year 
should learn this lesson ; they would do better 
for a long holiday. So would preachers if 
their people would dismiss them for three 
months’ holiday in the year. Everybody now 
wants to dispense with ur, and there are 
large warehouses filled with labour-saving 
machines. The young lady who has nothing 
todo when she gets to the end of her journe 
takes the express train, to save time.” 
What does she do with the time thus saved ? 
We have f -houses, and he recently 
visited an establishment in which there was 
a mile of glass; but it was but as a dot to an 
ion great million-acred Nature; we cannot 
putty epee the whole globe. The analo- 
illustrations gathered from the soil 


J. W. Lea, of London; a gift of £4,000, — 
to life annuity, by Mr. Simpson, of Sleaford; a 
donation of £500 and promise of £5,500 by Mr. 
Handel Cossham, of Bath ; a promise of £5,000, 
at the rate of £1,000 a year for five years by 
Mr. Hudson, of Chester, of 282 — 4 — 
tributions have been already an mp 
(such additional sums making a total: of "219.439 
se £1,113 above the united contributions of 
r. Crossley and Mr. Mills)—are illustrations 
of the mode in which God can make up in one 
way what He denies in another, and may well 
encoun the committee and friends of the 
society — their continued efforts and still 
enlarging schemes. Moreover, this society has 
yet to prove the all-compensating pover of 
the littles- Hitherto, it has done compara- 
tively little in that way; but as the work of 
church-building becomes * familiar to our 
people, and as the number ed churches is 
constantly increasing, your committee cannot 
doubt that annual contributions from our 
churches generally, and es y from those 
who, by receiving grants, have put themselves 
under an acknowledged ob ion to mate some 
volon annual contribution to the general 
work, will prove one of the recognised daties of 
our churches ; and that from that source alone 
will be raised an income which will more than 
compensate for the loss of some of the r 
sums 80 indispensably necessary at the begin- 
ning of the work. If, for instance, 1,000 of our 
churches, aided and unaided, voluntarily con- 
tributed, on an average, two shillings a week 
each, or five ds per annum, from this source 
alone (and who can doubt the way ik there 
be only “the will ?) the proposed £5,000 a year 
for the Grant Fund would be at once i 


The Cuarrman said: It is not necessary 
tosay much to commend to your sympathy 
and support so admirable a society as this, 


after the very powerful address 
from the pulpit to which we have just 
listened. hen I came to London, now 


nearly fifty years ago, no such institution was 
in existence. The great chapel builder at the 
time was Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Highbury, 
who had, by his own exertions, and mainly 
with his own money, built four of the largest, 
and, as was then considered, splendid chapels 
in London—Claremont at Pentonville, Ton- 
bridge Chapel, in the Euston-road, Paddington 
Chapel, and Craven Chapel. That was not all 
that Mr. Wilson did, for hestimulated andaided 
the erection of chapels in other parts of Lon- 


pics and 
i up to t spiritual truth as to the 
cultivation of the soul. A character cannot 
be grown in a week or a month; it is the re- 
sult of many years of continuous work. In 
some cases 133 seemed very un- 
favourable to the development of wth in 
grace; but God is the Judge, and He is very 
pitiful. But it is the duty of every man to 
ive his a energies to the = One 
esirous of making a reputation singing i 
finds that it takes up all his thoughts; 
Charles Dickens, on a day on which he was 
i to read in public, would not see 
visitors. These did it to obtain a corruptible 
crown.” As men would preach better if they 
were always preaching, so hearers would 
give better if they were always giving. In 
the City Temple they had 156 collections 
every year. In Cow-cross and the back 
slums he might be content to preach with- 
out a collection, but to omit a collection when 
he preached to men and women who dressed 
well, he ed as a dereliction of duty. 
The society for which he was now pleading 
had proved to him a friend in his youth, 
having given £100 towards the erection of a 
— at Banbury; he wished his friends 
now to give that 4100 back to the society. 
Towards that sum he had received a cheque 
from a member of the Church of England, 
who having himself recently lost £1,000 in a 
speculation, but having been the means of 


keeping a Nonconformist minister from loss 
in same way, had sent to him £20 as a 
“ thankoffering.”” At the close of the ser- 


vice a collection was made, amounting to £41. 
The annual meeting was then held, H. 
Richard, „ M. P., presiding. 
The Rev. J. C. GaLLawar, secre road 
the report, from which it appeared t the 


don, and in all parts of the kingdom. I be- 
lieve scarcely any Independent chapel was 
built during his life that did not share in his 
encouragement and liberality. Mr. Wilson 
was a remarkable illustration of what great 
results can be accomplished by one good man 
who distinctly sees what the work given him 
to do in life is, and does it as ever living under 
the eye of the t Taskmaster. Mr. 
Wilson wasa man of no great capacity, and of 
scarcely any culture, but he had one talent 
given to him by Providence, and that was 
wealth ; and he set himself to use that talent, 
under an habitual sense of responsibility. We 
may certainly say of him,as Dr. Johnson said of 
his friend Levitt, “and sure the Eternal Master 
found that single talent well employed. After 
his death, chapel-buildiog was left in the 
country to accident and individual liberality, 
until 1853, when this society was established, 


honoured friend, Mr. Gallaway. (Hear, hear.) 
That society has done a great and noble work. 
It has helped in the erection of 540 churches, 
which accommodate 244,000 worshippers, 
and which represent half-a-milli of 
people. (Hear, hear.) It has also been the 
means of eliciting contributions towards 
chapel-building to the amount of 21,100,000. 
(Hear, hear.) This is one of the special 
merits of the society, that it has provoked 
others to good works. 


ear.) Yet, after all the labours o 


constantly-increasing population. Some very 


income last year was £10,351, as compared 
with £2,700 in the first year of the society's 
existence. The total of the guaranteed in- | 
come for the first five years was £10,000; | 
for the sixth quinquennial period, now | 
entered upon, an income of £25,000 is caleu- | 
lated upon. During the society's existence 
uid been given to 540 chapels, affording 
accommodation for nearly 250,000 worship- 
pere, at a total cost of 41,100,000; towards 


this sum the society's help, paid and promised, 


amounted to £145,000, of which £10,000 only 
remains to be paid when the conditions are 
met. The 
to the loss w the societ 
in the deaths of Mr. John Crossley and Mr. 
John Remington Mills, the one a contributor 
of £9,821, and the other of 28,605, to its 
funds. In concluding, the committee ro- 
mark :— 
The death of two such supporters in one 
ane sey awaken the anxiety of the friends 
0 . But the silver and the gold 
belong to God rather than to man, and He can 
— make up for these losses it it be His 
us will; and already have symptoms of 
this compensative and recuperative power made 
their appearance. A gift of £50 for the Manse 
Fund from 11 a further contribution of 
£100 from Mr. Ruston, of Lincoln; a donation 


had sustained 


of £100 from Mr. A. Wells, of Nottingham; a 
— of 2500 from an oki subscriber; a 
n, of Bradford, 


mye: Aes £500 from Mr. H. B 
in tion to former subscriptions of 2675; a 
spocial donation of £1,000 by Mr. Finch, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, in addition to former contributions 
exceeding £3,000; a legacy of £2,289 from Mr. 


referred, in suitable terms, 


valuable letters have lately been published 
on this subject by Mr. Goodeve Mabbs, which, 


1 hope, will stimulate all Christians, eo 


A the admirable results 
achieved, and incite them by a sense of the 
much that remains to bedone. I doubt whether 
there is adequate spiritual provision made for 
any part of our country except one, and that 
ia the Principality of Wales. (Hear, hear.) 
The poverty of my countrymen has abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality. It will 
interest and encourage you if I state a 
few facts, showing the marvellous progress 
that had been in chapel-building in the 
Principality within the last century and a- 
half. In the year 1742 there were 105 Noncon- 
_ formist chapels in Wales—that was before the 
Methodist revival ; in 1775 there were 171 ; in 
1816, 993; in 1851, 2,826; and in 1871, the 
last return I have, 3,407. (Hear, hear.) This 
does not represent all, for in the last number 
_ the increase since 1851 is given only of the three 
principal denominations—Independents, Bap- 
' tists, and Calvinistic Methodists. I could not 
get the returns from the Wesleyan Methodists 
and some minor bodies. You must also add 
to all this the provision made by our brethren 
of the Established Church. The churches in 
Wales amount to 1,280; so that, taking all 
together, there were provided in Wales, up to 
| 1871, places of worship to the number of 4,697, 
for a population of rather over a million and 
a-quarter. (Hear, hear. 
u powerful illustration of the efficacy of what 
is called the voluntary system. At the 


them 


Church Congress in Swansea, last year, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preaching the 
inaugural sermon, asked, with evident feel- 
ings of distress, why there are so many 
Dissenting chapels in Wales. His Grace 
added that he recommended the clergy, while 
they deplored this fact, not to denounce it ; 


and he was kind enough to say that, after all, 
the existence of these buil was some 
evidence that the Welsh people had, to a 


certain extent, a religious instinct, which I 
thought was not a remark that 41 — 
much liberality on the part of his 5 
— that the same thing might have been 
said if they had been Mahommedan 2 
or Hindoo temples. (Laughter.) But if he 
goneon to inquire what has been the result, the 
ractical effect of the multiplication of these 
Dissentin chapels in Wales, he would have 
had a reply which would have reconciled his 
feelings as a Christian to the existence of these 
obnoxious buildings, for it would have re- 
vealed to him the fact, that by the preaching 
of the Gospel in these buildings, and the 
Christian influence which they have been the 
means of diffusing through the whole popu- 
lation, crime has almost disappeared from the 
Principality. (Hear, hear.) A curious proof 
of that was given at the late winter assizes. 
Mr. Justice Grove was the presiding judge ; 
in Merionethshire there was not a single pri- 
soner to try; in Montgomeryshire the state 
of things was the same; in —— 1 
think there was one, and he was an English- 
man. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) And so it 
was throughout nearly all the counties of 
North Wales, and at last the judge said, while 
he congratulated the Principality upon such 
an utter absence of crime, he thought it was 
a supremely absurd thing to take him down 
from London, where the courts were blocked 
with the quantity of work waiting, and to call 
ther 30 or 40 gentlemen as jurors, in 
order to tell them they had nothing to do. So 
the conclusion at which he pointed was, that 
it will not be necessary very long to send 
judges down to Wales at all. (Hear, hear.) 
t me give you another fact. About three 
years ago there was extreme distress amon 
the labouring population in South Wales. 1 
have reason to remember it, were it only on 
account of the erous and bountiful 
manner in which lishmen responded to 
an appeal I made on behalf of my sufferin 
countrymen. I went down among them, an 
visited from house to house ; and — wit- 
nessed, and hope I shall never witness again, 
such scenes of destitution and suffering. In 
house after house there was no food, no fuel, 
no furniture, and hardly any clothing for the 
children; but,in the midst of all this dis- 
tress, there were no scenes of tumult, or vio- 
lence, or riot of any kind. (Hear, hear.) I 
believe, so far as I can learn, there was in my 
own borough not a single police case * i 
out of the suffering of its poor people, so we 
had Christianity entered into their social life, 
and so evident was the effect produced by the 


preaching of the Gospel among the popula- 
tion. In facts of this kind we have — 
is 


encouragement to go forward in the work t 


mainly through the instrumentality of our 


; 


It is far better for | 
the society to have called forth so large a pro- two points in the rep: 
portion ef this amount from felende in @iderent | from the reading, which he thought should 
ocalities all over the kingdom, than to have | be mentioned. One was, that a financial 
iven the whole of this sum itself. (Hear, agent had been appointed for getting in 
5 this the funds throughout the country; and the 
society, I am afraid we still very imperfectly other was the change in the residen- 
overtake the demands made on us by the | tial position of the secretary. The ap- 


society is organised to accomplish; for not 
only do you provide for the eternal and 
spiritual well-being of multitudes of your 


| countrymen, but you contribute also to the 


social happiness, peace, and tranquility of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. W. Curusrrrson, in moving the 
aduption of the report, said he believed they 
had solved the difficulty how to get a good 
meeting for their societies, by obtaining 
a ee to hold such immediately after Dr. 

’arker’s Thursday — be — One or 
rt been omitted 


int ment of the agent entailed expense, 
ut it had been deemed desirable to take this 
step. Mr. Gallaway was going into the 
Midlands, where Nonconformity was the 
pioneer of all progress. He believed that 
this change would turn out for the t 
advantage of the society. As to the work of 
the society, the Loan Fund was their sheet- 
anchor. (Hear, hear.) The Grant Fund 
became a teachi wer, for when the 
approached chapel-building committees wi 
a little money in their hands, it gave them a 
right to a place on the committees which met 
to consider the style of the building they 
should erect. Then manses were very 
pleasant — and if the secretary would 
— — to the women on the point, he 
believed he would meet with success. He 
hoped that the chairman's remarks did not 
mean that he objected to the erection of 
English chapelsin Wales. That was a of 
the society's work, and they also aided chapel- 
building in the colonies by grants without 
interest, which were much appreciated in 
countries where the rates of interest were 
very high. 

The Cuarrman said he cordially approved 
the efforts made to establish English chapels 


in Wales. Nearly 35 years ago he went from 
London to the bee ae on a deputation 
from the Congregational Union, and strenu- 
ously urged on his countrymen the im- 
) rtance of 


making the provision referred to 


We have herealso by the last speaker, as he saw that the English 


lang was gradually spreading in Wales. 
Since that time, he bad bees down repeatedly 


— 


with Mr. 8. Morley, who, with his usual 
princely liberality, had contributed largely 
to the establishment of English places of 
worship. (Hear, hear.) He was glad that Mr. 
Cuthbertson’s remark had given him the op- 


portunity of citing BS his titude to the 
society for building English chapels in Wale 

The Rev. J. Tow, of C » Derby- 
shire, seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the report. He said a few months ago he 
travelled for this society in different parts of 
England, and his e ience confirmed the 
— the step en by Mr. Gallaway in 
going to reside in the provinces in order to 
use his personal influence on the masses of the 
people in those parts. There were, besides this 
society, a distinct society for London, and 
another for Lancashire and Yorkshire ; and he 
d ted a feeling which he had found to 
exist in the two great northern counties, that 
it was sufficient to contribute to the local 
aT This society covered all England 
and Wales, and had claims upon the support 
of the entire country. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. E. Conpzr presented the audited 
balance-sheet for 1879, showing total of re- 
ceipts, with balance from previous year, 
£10,351 19s. 1d.; and payments, including 
aid to twenty-six churches and t manses, 
£3,977 148. IId.; leaving cash balance to meet 
payments shortly coming due, £1,347 4s. 8d., 
and invested in securities bearing interest, 
25,026 198. 6d. The reason for so investing 
was to provide for payment of life interest on 
£5,000 contribu on that condition. The 
society also held securities for £9,454 14s. 6d., 
loans without interest in aid of churches and 
manses, repayable in annual instalments. He 
also read the names of the committee pro- 

to be appointed for the ensuing year. 

r. R. Hudson, of Chester, was nominated as 
President. 

To the resolution for the adoption of the 

rt was added the election of the com- 
mittee and officers, with thanks to them for 
their past services, and with power to add to 
their number so far as county representation 
was concerned. It was passed unanimously. 

The Rev. Newman Hatt moved: 

That this m cordially approves of the 
English Chapel Building Society, because, by 
means of preliminary inquiries, friendly practical 
guidance, and its usual conditions, it endeavours 
to limit its iary help to really satisfacto 
cases, and use its pecuniary help is so ad- 
ministered as to stimulate the erosity of the 
assisted churches, and to make them co-workers 
with the 
sources, whereby their independence is main- 
tained, and the permanent usefulness of the 
society is ensured. 

He said if the resolution had been a text for 
a sermon it would have suggested these three 
divisions—information, limitation, stimula- 
tion. He had found the benefit of the infor- 
mation which the secretary was able ani will- 
ing to afford, information by which a t 
deal of expense might often be saved, and the 

ublic — some torture by having their 

onconformist buildings conformably to the 
laws of wsthetics and architecture. As to 
limitation, an incidental influeace of the 
society was to prevent churches being built 
in a small town or village where there was 
already sufficient provision for the faithful 
preaching of the pel in connection with 
spiritual communion and Free Church prin- 
ciples, even though it was not quite in ac- 
cordance with what was meant by Congrega- 
tionalism. As to stimulation, the society 
would be doing injury if it superseded the 
necessity for exertion by others. Some 
people spoke of the benefit of there being a 
church provided for the r; to his mind 
one of the greatest privileges of the Chris- 
tian, poor or rich, was to contribute to the 
cause of Christ, and the poor man was robbed 


of his dignity and rights if deprived of the 
opportunity of contributing. hile, there- 
fore, they rejoiced at the p made by 
other churches, this society special claims 


on those who preferred the Congregational 
method of government. But beyond all that 
was the t claim every denomination had 
on all who believed in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
For every Christian church built was, or 
ought to be, a witness for God in the midst 
of a world of unbelief, selfishness, and sin, a 
harbour for the tempest-tossed, a home of 
brotherhood, a fountain of philanthropy, a 
temple of peace, a um of virtue, and 
a training-school for heaven. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Dr. Ava, in seconding the 
resolution, said, in some parts of the country 
men whose means were very small would 
never have attempted the erection of a church 
but for the hope of being aided and advised 
by a society like this. Some cases which had 
been taken up by the society were now 
centres of usefulness of all kinds, and the 

ions were becoming a great power in 

their several localities. The Loan Fund was 
the most useful branch of the work. The 
undertaking by the society to lend, say, 2500 
for ten years, of interest, had been known 
to have the effect of leading the people to 
raise among themselves all the money they 
required. In very few instances was there 
any failure to record ; and every church which 
was helped bound itself morally to give an 
annual collection to the society. 

The resolution was passed. 

The Rev. Dr. Pankzn moved— 


That this meeting is strongly convinced that 
the work undertaken by the society was never 


needed more than at the present day, and in the 
days that loom before us; and, while earnestly 


society in helping to sustain its re- 


ran) 
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commending the ing schemes of this society 
(known by the names of 
rish ) i 


e Loan, Grant, Manse, 
I 
pport urches, would suggest 
ce — 1 of our various church 
building societies prayerful, mutual — — 
with a view toa still more vigorous eff 
t the land in aid of suitable Congre- 
gational church building. 
He said within the previous forty-eight hours 
the leading journal had stated that no good 
purpose could be served by Churchmen and 
Dissenters counting the churches, chapels, and 
schools they had respectively built, and had 
warned the public against such polemical 
statistics and contrasts. There was sound 
sense in what the Times said, but on the 


other hand, if Nonconformists had no chapels 
and schools to show,and could not point to 
the results of voluntary and independent 
effort, Nonconformity might be regarded as a 
barren sentiment. The Church of England 
had a right to say, What can voluntaryism 
do?” And he knew no better answer than 
was given by societies such as theirs. He was 

lad to welcome them to that building, and 
he offered the hospitality of the church toany 
society which was doing an honourable and 
useful work. 

The Rev. J. Dz Kewzr WILIAAs seconded 
the resolution in a humorous He 
Sirged that there had been need for this 
society in the past, and that there was need 
for it now. Population was increasing at such 
a tremendous rate, that all chapel and church 
building societies could not overtake it, ex- 
cept in Wales, where the population was so 
little and so good that this could be done. 
(Laughter.) 

The resolution was passed. 

Upon the motion of the Szcrerarr, the 
following addition was made to the rules of 
the society :-— 

That in the event of any church or Building 
Committee not having applied for the society's 

romised uniary aid within three years of 
date of voting the same, such vote lapse ; 
but that such church or Building Committee 
may renew their application, which will be 
reconsidered by the committee in the light of 
existing means and ces. 


the rules, and th ‘roceodinge slowed. with a 
e rules, e a 
vote of thanks to Chairman. 

After the public meeting, thirty or forty 
friends of the society sat down to a collation, 
— 1 over by Mr. Richard, M. P., with Dr. 

arker as vice-president. The occasion of 
this social gathering was Rev. J.C. Gallaway’s 
approaching departure from the neighbour- 
hood of London, to reside at Birmin ; a 
step taken not only on the ground of health, 
but also for the interests of the society; 
as its work, being emphatically provincial and 
free from centralisation, wet in several 
ways, be furthered by its secretary living in 
the heart of the midland counties. At the 
same time the London office of the society 
will be continued in full efficacy, Mr. 
Gallaway visiting it from time to time, and 
the assistant-secretary, Mr. Conder, being 
in daily attendance. 


Rev. Newman Hall, Rev. Dr. Wilson, and 
other friends, spoke on the occasion, giving 
expression to the general feeling in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Gallaway’s long and si ser- 
vice to the important work of Church 
extension, and hope of his prolonged useful- 
ness to this growing movement, and his 
health and comfort in his new home. To 
this Mr. Gallaway replied with suitable 
acknowledgments. 

On the motion of Cuarizs SuHeruearp, 
Esq., seconded by Rev. G. D. Macorzcor, 
the following resolution was adopted :— 


That the best thanks of the members and 
friends of the English Con tional Chapel 
Building Society be presented to Dr. Parker and 
the officers of the church for placing at their 
service the City 3 on the occasion of this 
26th anniversary. ey Specially thank Dr. 
Parker for — his unique and most im- 
portant service on Thursday noon to form part of 
the anniversary celebration; thus giving the 
friends of the society an opportunity of hearing 
his discourse, and securing a most handsome 
collection in aid of the funds. They consider this 
generous act of Dr. Parker and his fellow-officers 
fA poe ** to „ of the society ; and re- 
olce that their noble sanctuary is so avai 
fe aid of Christian work. * — 


— proceedings were then brought to a 
close. 


Sunpay Crosine mv Wates,—Mr Roberts 
has introduced a Sunday Closing Bill limited 
to Wales. The preamble that the 
provisions in force against the sale of fer- 
mented and distilled liquors during certain 
hours on Sundays, have been attended with 
great public benefits, and that it is ient, 
and that the people of Wales are irous 
that in their Principality these provisions 
should be extended to the other hours of the 
day. It is then proposed to enact that 
in the Principality of Wales all premises in 
which intoxicating 2 are sold or exposed 
for sale by retail shall be closed du a 
the whole of Sunday.“ To premises 80 cl 
the Licensing Acts of 1872-1874 are to apply. 
The date fixed for the commencement of the 
operation of the measure is, as to each county 
or place, the day next appointed for the 
general annual licensing meeting. The Bill 
is backed by Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Kicharl, Mr. Husscy Vivian, and Mr. Holland. 


| 


MR. DALE’S LECTURES ON EVAN- 


GELICAL NONCONFORMITY. 


Mr. R. W. Dal, M. A., delivered the second 
lecture of the series on the “ Rise of Evan- 


taken by Mr. Bright, the wry any tho- 
h j 


roughly well filled. Mr. Hugh 
sided. 


followed by a brilliant leader in the Times 
newspaper. That was followed by a letter, 
in the same paper, in big type, from the 
Bishop of Oxford; and that was followed by 
a masterly and crushing letter from m 
excellent friend, Dr. Allon. (Applause.) 
do not yield even to my distinguished friend 
Mr. Bright in my devotion to the 54 les 
of Nonconformity. (Hear, hear. 

i the slightest interest in 


called the Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State and Control. 
hy ope At first I sent yearly my hum- 
ble -guinea, which was as m 

could afford. For several years I have had 
the honour of subscribing to its funds £200 


wished to hear my friend 
whom no man is worthier 
this question — (applause 
show my respect for my 
who is ever ready to come 
to promote in way that he can, 
pulpit, on the platform, or in the pages 
diene ‘itor, the grant. principles of 
plished editor, the p on 
conformity. I have asked myself with Mr. 
Bright, and with, of course, all Nonconfor- 
ists, why, at this time of day we, because 
we are Nonconformista, disabilities 


honest convictions upon religious questions, 
for we do even now suffer disabilities, some of 
them legal, some of them social, some of them 
ecclesiastical, and some of them religious, and 
I want to know if we Nonconformists are 


that disabilities of any kind should be im- 
—— I have told you that I come 

m Lancashire, and will you allow me to 
tell you what one denomination of Christians 
is doing in that great county, the denomina- 
tion to which you and I have the great honour 
We are not the of the 


The various branches of the 
community outnumber us; we have a 
very strong denomination of Ba, tista, and we 
have other Nonconformist branches of the 
Christian Church there. But I know more 
about my own denomination than I do about 
any other. I find that in that county we, the In- 
dependents, possess 275 chapels and preaching 
rooms, with 144,700 sittings. Our property, at 
a very moderate valuation, in chapels, schools, 
and colleges, amounts to three-q 
million ster Since the year 1870, which 
has been pretty much a time of continued 
bad trade, as — of £ — ty we have 
expended upon schools more than 
£150,000. In our Sunday-schools we have 
upwards of 90,000 scholars, taught by upwards 
10,000 teachers That is the outcome of 
one denomination of Nonconformists in La i- 
cashire, and that by no means the la 
We support, as you very well know, all our 
cies, all our ministers, by volun con- 
tribution, and I must not forget to you 
that we are doing our full share as 
the promotion of day-school education. Now, 
when we have a community of Christians 
doi t work for our great Master, taki 
our share of all public duties in munici 
corporations, in chambers of commerce, and 
in everything else of a useful kind, I ask 
again why are we at this time of day subject 
to the smallest disability on account of our 
honest religious convictions? (Applause.) 
Are we less loyal to the Crown any 
other class of the „ to the true 
and dignity power of this 
country? As merchants and manufacturers 
are we less enterprising, have we less capital, 
do we employ fewer workpeople, than those 
who belong to any other and more favoured 


réeligi community? Then I ask, if we 
hold this ition in the country, if we are 
as law-abiding as any other class, why are 


we subject to any disabilities whatever? 
We shall have a lecture to-night from my 
friend Mr. Dale, bearing upon the great 
uestion of religious freedom. That religious 
reedom, that religious equality is not yet 
fully accomplished, and I think we ourselves 
are toa certain extent to blame. Look at 
us as an important part of the great Liberal 
ty in this country. I ask you if the 
eaders of that party are indebted to any 


„ 


hout the country when, 
t crisis in the 
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written the admonition, were thrown into 
Newgate, and then Whitgift was requested 
by Archbishop Parker to publish a reply. 

o that reply a rejoinder was issued by 
Thomas Cartwright, and the lecturer ex- 


livings ; the power of excommunication ; 


form of 
Church polity and discipline, and no definite 
rule for the ion of Christian worship 
were contained in Scripture, and 
things were left to the 
trol of the Church. — 12 
other hand, while conceding 
detail was necessarily left to the Ch 
maintained that the Church had no power to 
poor per L the minister pe 
and could not alter y 
archbisbops and bishops; and that apostolic 
departed 


practice should never be from, unless 
there was the reason for 
that circumstances occurred in the con- 


stitution of the Church or human society 
which — — led 9 ee 
to make an alteration. itgift, in talking 
about the right of the Church to modify its 
discipline and ceremonies, reall 


judgment episco jurisdiction came from 
the Crown precisely in the — the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor, and 
throughout his writings there was no hint or 
trace of the idea w lies at the root of 
modern sacerdotalism. In an eloquent pas- 
sage Mr. Dale drew a picture of an assembly 
of martyrs waiting to be taken to the stake, 
ready todie for the truths which were dearer 
to them than life itself, and satirically do- 
scribed them as unable to hold communion 


appeared in their midst—a man who might 
— a notorious evil-doer, addicted to _ 


of apostolic succession, he said, was entirely 
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circumstances The 
time came 

were strong en “ose their 
ee uen 

almost destroys grace of their 
earlier Cartwright and 
friends ignorant of 


i 
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DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT 
IN SCOTLAND. 


GREAT MEETING IN PAISLEY. 
Ox Monday, the 9th inst., a Disestablishment 
meeting was held in the Drill Hall, Paisley, 


and it proved to be the largest meeting on 
the subject held in the town for many years 
past. The hall has lately been fitted up for 
a soirée of Messrs. Coate’s work-people, and 


were not insisting on having 


did not know what was. 
they were told to follow „ he 
wanted to know what leaders. If 

meant Mr. Carvell Williams and Dr. Hutton, 
he would follow rer 
followers would have to go at a good round 
trot all the way. ; 
They asked only that 
have a just place in the Liberal , 
and would any Liberal object to Pr If 


with the God whom they loved, until a priest | which he understood 


bauchery and vices of all kinds. The doctrine | favour of the Disestablishment of the Church 
o her section of the community so much as foreign to the whole genius of the Elizabethan ) there,” and cheers.) 


it were meant, however, by following their 
leaders, following Lord Ha 
expectant members of the Liberal Cabinet, 
then he altogether dissented from them. It 
was not their to lead, im the sense in 
in this case. It 
to wait until they saw a ma 
people of Scotland, at least, iu 


was their 
ority of 

of Scotland. (A Voice: “Ye’re wrang 

lt was the statesman’s 
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— A — 1 until dr am of * 5 
e Libera rty pared the people, 
ond delat Uae Gate ore all the opposi- 
tion and prejudice that abound. (Cheers.) 
The waiters on the Parliamentary, or rather 
the Ministerial leaders, will not join the 
ranks till the fighting is over, then they will 
fall in and the triamphal procession, 
throwing their caps in the air with lo 
huzzas, and crying haps, “We did it.” 
He thought it would be a most unwise thi 
if Disestablishers did as t were ad 
from so many quarters to shelve this ques- 
tion for a time, and wait for the opportunit 
that could never come if this advice were fol- 
lowed. (Cheers.) Let them follow the 
leaders now who were willing to lead with 
more or less prudence, earnestness, and wis- 
dom to this great goal, and then they could 
with a good conscience join in the triumphal 
procession. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. W. M. Macrgan (a Free Churchman) 
was the first speaker, and moved that the 
tion of the Established Churches was 
urious to the churches, and was unjust to 
the rest of the people. He made a pointed 
+ , in the course of which he said that 
Establishments were almost the last 
exam of the survival of class privileges, 
and their injustice to the rest of the com- 
munity was seen by the attitude into 
which these privileges forced Churchmen in 
respect of general politics. If not to a man, 


speaking, y 
was the Church party. He thought it 
would be a mistake to turn a hair-breadth 
from the path of duty to conciliate weak- 
kneed Liberals. Referring to Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent visit to Scotland, he asked : On which 


= ane * ministers of - 1 
u and her leading laymen Sure 

su and helping on the ular 
a Not at all; but stan ea 
Macedonian to resist the t, 


which even the Church of Scotland was 
Levee 1 because of its position as an Establish- 
men 


Mr. Carvett Wriitams followed, and at 
the outset gave facta to show how much the 
Church of England was injured by its want 
of liberty, and by the operation of the 

, which he predicted would 


grea 
England, and 


pare: If it 
had not been for the y ‘=~ votes of 
Scottish Liberal Members Parliament 
during many past years, English Noncon- 
formists would not have succeeded to the 
extent had done in knocking off the 
shackles which the State Church had h 
around their limbs. They could not depen 
on the Irish vote—they had not always 
able to depend on the Welsh vote; but in 
modern times they had always been gble to 


7 he was happy to say, on the Scotch 
Liberal vote—(applause)—and it was because 
that vote was so good that they in England 
wanted more of it, in order that, with 
the Scotch votes at their back, they might 
be able to accomplish more than they had 
yet been able to effect. (Applause.) There 
were two ways in which the Scotch Liberals 
might help the moters of Disestablish- 
ment. First of all they wanted them to get 
oa of — Scotch Establishment; because 
might most easily be brought to the 
ground, and the conviction was beginning to 
prevail that, in the natural order of things, 
the Irish Establishment having gone first, 
the Scottish Establishment should go second. 
(Applause.) Then, in the next , they 
wanted them to feel their responsibility in 
to the Establishment in England. 
Liberals were united in a determination to 
e the present Government from office. 
( . As soon as the general election 
was over that work would be done—the 


(A 

of feeling ready to sweep away some- 
car “ae on a eh existing Govern- 
men plause. i ey su that 
the Liberals asa body were guing t> cubeide 
into apathy, content with the work they 
er a done at the election ? 
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remarkable statistics to show how few were 
the adherents of the Establishment in some 
of the Scottish parishes, and how public 
money was being wasted upon the Established 
ministers. 


Baillie Cocunax moved, and Mr. J, Srewarr 
nded a resolution asserting 
the present advanced position 


Dr. Hutton supported this in a vigorous 
and racy speech. It was others, and not 
they, who were 1 for any divisi 
They were asking for nothing unreasonable. 
“It is said, let us do one Let us put 
out the Tories. But is only one thing done ? 
If it were so—if it were to be silence on all 
domestic questions—silence all round—this. 


afternoon, and the members of various reli- 
i bodies, with their ministers, can meet 
in one place of worship in the evening. 
During the voluntary controversy also, 
Voluntary Sermons” were frequently 
reached. Availing himself of this practice, 
r. Carvell Williams on Sunday evening, 
the 8th inst., delivered a discourse on the 


if not wise, would at least be intelligible and religious aspects of Disestablishment, in the 


something like fair. What, however, is the 
case? All questions are discussed, even by 
leaders, and nearly all patronised—reforms 


of land laws, county franchise, redistribution 
of seats, county government; even Home 
Rule is winked at, and local option sweetly 
soothed — only Disestablishment is cold 
shouldered and not to be touched with the 
tongs. When, on compulsion, it is hypo- 
thetically foreshadowed, it is as sombthing 
afar off, while conditions are annexed to 
the taking of it up, that of a special elec- 
tion or tentative 1 not dreamed 
of in other questions. ow, all this 
exceptional hesitance about Disestablish- 
ment is as unwise as it is unjust.” Ina 
subsequent part of his speech Dr. Hutton 
said: The Liberal party of to-day must 
serve themselves heirs to the men that fought 
and won toleration, Catholic emancipation, 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
removal of Jewish disabilities, Universit 
reform—the men that carried the Iris 
Church Act—they must emulate the it 
and deeds of these pioneers, Lords John 
Russell and Brougham in their last days, not 
faltering as these did in later years of life, and 
talking of ‘finality.’ And Mr. Gladstone, 
to whom the country looks t the respect- 
abilities and high-born candidates for leader- 
ship r! the pe 2 to unite and * 
- e ranks o beralism as it to 
2 les of the future. Mr. Gladstone 
must be his former self of 1868, and throwing 
the tremendous of which he is capable 
of attack and in denunciation of foreign 
policy also in due time into the great sphere 
of home politics—into the not less noble 
questions of domestic policy and righteous- 
ness in affairs of Church and State, if the 
Liberal party is to return to solid power, and 
acquit itself of its debt to its constituents, to 
the country, and to the times.” And the 
speaker closed as follows:—‘ What we say 
is—We are part of an allied Liberal army 
waiting for ite leaders and its work. We 
carry our own flag. Let other parties carry 
theirs. We will accept the common banner 
if upheld by true men, and emblazoned, not 
with mock mottoes, but with the Liberal 
device of equal rights. But we refuse to 
furl or hide our flag. We will carry it into 
the battle. If other people goin as anti- 
Disestablishment Liberals, if such there be, 
we go in as Disestablishment Liberals; and 
if weshould not be s to see the battle 
out—we know it shall be soon—we at least 
shall fall at the post of conflict, ing the 
colours which, though they shift from one 
manful hand to another in the struggle of 
right and truth, are destined to victory. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Baillie M’Gee, Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Gibb, and ex-Baillie Eaglesim spoke to 
the remaining resolutions. 

Notwithstanding the late hour at which the 
meeting closed, as many as II and 
gentlemen assembled at a break at eight 
o'clock on the following morning, to listen to 
more addresses, and to confer as to the best 
means of advancing the cause in Paisley. 
Mr. A. D. Gibb occupied the chair, and ex- 
pressed t satisfaction at the complete 
success of the meeting on the night. 
Mr. Carvell Williams spoke 
for London, and in doing so 
the friends of religious equality on the fact 
that the Senior 
had once more been won by a Nonconformist. 
He expressed a hope cot Bm Government 

posed a census of “ religious sion 
fe would be strenuously opposed E Scotland. 
He also gave some practical advice with a 
view to the increased usefulness of the 
Paisley auxiliary. The Rev. O. Flett, Dr. 
Hutton, and other speakers followed, and 
satisfaction was expressed that Paisley had 
struck a note which would help on the cause 
throughout Scotland. 

The Paisley Daily Express, which devotes 
six columns to the two meetings, regards 
them as the burgh's answer to Mr. Holms, 
the Member, and warns 2 ntleman that 
the feeling which prom may prove 
highly dangerous to him. The Paisley 
Gasette gives equal prominence to the meet- 
ings, but counsels i and abstinence 
from exaggeration. The Liberal leaders, it 
says, will not take up the question till there 
is a of more aid from below than 
is as yet ing, and which must be the 
result of the further enlightenment of the 
public mind. 


ore leavin 


Giasaow.—The Executive Committee of 
Scottish Council of the Liberation Society 


held a le ned and important sitting here 
on the 10th inst., when Mr. Carvell Williams 
was present. Arrangementa for fature work 


in Scotland were considered, and progress 
was made with the scheme for the Disestab- 


lishment of the Scottish Church, which will 


of the question, Disestablis}ment “ a be published when the fitting time is con, 


form part of the programme of the Li 
party, and be carried jyto effect at the 
earliest period consistent with the calls of 
a sound public policy,” 


wal | sidered to have arrived. 


Dunreauirne.—Sunday evening lectures 
on a certain class of public topics are common 


ranglership at Cambridge 


Congregational church at Dunfermline, 
taking as his text, By their fruits ye shall 
know them.“ The Rev. A. Graham and the 
Rev. Professor Robbie took part in the ser- 
vice, which was well attended. 


“DISSENT AND BEERSHOPS.” 


Mr. Bataur's recent address at Union Chapel 
has occasioned the following correspondence, 
«J. F. O.“ being understood to be the 
present Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Mackarness :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES.” 


Sir,—You observe, in regard to a recent 
address on Nonconformity, that Mr. Bright 
loses his equipoise when he is compelled to 
refer to a prelate.” We, whoare living, must 
put up with his unsteadiness when he chances 
to tumble against us; but it is a little hard 
that his want of balance should be equall 
apparent when he has to deal with the d 
In the speech to which you have referred, he 
speaks of “ an eminent bishop who, describing 
a parish, said there were only two thi in 
it to be lamented—the beerhouses and the 
Dissenters.” That eminent bishop said no 
such thing. In his Visitation Articles, which 
lie before me, occurs the — question: 
“Can you mention anything whic dally 
impedes your own ministry or the welfare of 
the Church around you?” To this a 
variety of answers were returned by theclergy ; 
especially they reported the hindrance to their 
ministry arising from public-houses and 
intemperance in drink. other hin- 
drances they note, and (among them) the 
influence of Dissent. That this should be so 
noted is surely neither remarkable nor 
offensive ; it is ost a truism. Any cause, 
any society, must be injured by the presence 
of active seceders from it. Be this as it may, 
the bishop only commented on what others 
had said; and if they had said (which they 
did not) what Mr. Bright relates, they, not 
the bishop, would be acecountable for it. But 
in truth there is no foundation for the story. 
The hindrances reported are of all sorts and 
characters; not infrequently the answers of 
the clergy ascribe to their own deficiencies 
any want of success which they have found in 
their ministry. The insinuation that drunken- 
ness and Dissent were by them regarded as 
ejusdem generis does more credit to the 
ingenuity than to the accuracy of its author, 
whoever he may have been. 

I will not trouble you with the comments 
which suggest themselves to me on some 
other portions of Mr. Bright’s speech; my 
purpose was only to correct a misrepresenta- 
tion of the language of the bishop whom I 
have the honour to succéed. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
J. F. O. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES.” 


Sir,—The reference of Mr. Bright was not, 
as “J. F. O.“ sup „ to Visitation 
Articles, but to the charge of Bisho 
Wilberforce of 1863, in which he — 
together as hindrances to religion “ Dissent 
and beershops.” In this he but followed the 
precedent of the Bampton Lecture of 1861, 
which classed together, as alike in injurious 
influence, “ Dissent, infidelity, and beer- 
houses. 

I cannot lay my hand upon the newspaper 
report of the charge of the bishop who, 
unfortunately for his reputation for candour, 
alarmed probably by the indignation which 
his unworthy allocation had excited, modified 
his phrase considerably in the authorised 
publication of his charge. Iwo crowded 
meetings of protest were held in the Town 
Hall, Reading,and the following resolution was 
unanimously carried :—*‘ That in the opinion 
of this meeting the reference of the Bishop of 
Oxford to the Dissenters, in his recent charge 
to his clergy, is alike uncourteous and 
uncalled for.” Even the High Church 
Clerical Journal (November, 1863) was 
constrained thus to comment upon the 
charge :— 

It seems to us rather unfortunate, to say 
the least, that these stumbling blocks— 
beershops and Dissent—should classed 
together, and the greatest stress be laid upon 
the latter. It can never be forgotten that in 
very mauy instances Dissent was introduced 
into parishes by the neglect of the clergy ; 
and that sometimes religion was almost kept 
alive by the presence of a sectarian influence.“ 

Mr. Henry Winterbotham quoted the 
bishop's allocation in a speech in the House 
of Commons on Mr. Forster’s Education Bill 


in 1870, which led to a curious criticism by | 


Mr. Matthew Arnold in the preface to his “ St. | 


Paul and Protestantism,” in which, vindi- 
cating the bishop for his classification, Mr. 
Arnold says:—‘It is not the Bishop of 
Winchester who classes Dissent, full of ‘a 
spirit of watchful jealousy,’ with spiritual 
hindrances like beershops, a corruption of 


tho spirit along with corruption of the flesh: 


in Scotland, where the services close in the 


| 
' 


/ 
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; 
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be very distasteful, yet if “J. F. O.“ thinks 
that Mr. Bright “lost his balance in his 
just resentment at such base implications I 
could easily furnish him with a catena of 
references from charges — Bampton Lectures, 
pamphlets, and newspapers—that in grossness 
of imputation and lan e are, 1 believe, 
without parallel in English ecclesiastical 
controversy. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry ALLon. 

10, St. Mary’s-road, Canonbury, N., Feb. 13. 


THE REV. THOMAS JONES IN 
MELBOURNE. 


(From the Southern Cross, Dec. 6.) 


Ir is pretty generally known that the sojourn 
of the poet-preacher in Melbourne is drawing 
to a close; his enfeebled health renders him 
unequal to the trying changes of our climate. 
Despite his hearty appreciation of Melbourne 
as a field for the preacher, and his keen sense 
of the possibilities of highest spiritual stimulus 
resented by our eager high-pressure life, Mr 
i ones is compelled to carry out his intention 
of returning to England early next year. 
Deeply as his page es will be regretted by 
the members of his church, and sorely as he 
will be missed by the crowds who listen 
entranced to his marvellous oratory, the pre- 
dominant feeling is that it has been good for 
the community that such a man has given 
three years of his lifeto us. The inspiration 
of his method has quickened the preachers of 
all denominations, raised the standard of 
sacred oratory amongst us, and furnished 
most convincing proof that the sneers of 
would-be Aynostics and the carping of certain 
small critics over the declining influence 
of the pulpit and the decadence of 
Christianity, are ill-timed and baseless. Nor 
are the members of his own denomination to 
be without an enduring memorial of his in- 
fluence ; the noble pile of buildings connected 
with the Collins-street Independent Charch, 
now satisfactorily completed, provides for the 
denomination all, that they require for their 
council meetings and college-work, and pre- 
sents an ensemble unequalled in these Colonies, 
and unsurpassed at home. To the potent 
influence of Thomas Jones they are mainly 
indebted for this satisfactory result. Ifthere 
be anything to regret in the retrospect of Mr. 
Jones’ career amongst us, it is that his health 
has —ů him from undertaking, and 
his friends from inaugurating, something 
akin to the Lyman Beecher Lectureship r 
would have been the fitting crown to 
work here to have got the prince of preachers 
to lecture to preachers on their work, and the 
conditions essential to its successful perfor- 
mance. For six Sundays Mr. Jones has been 
absent from his pulpit, and though certain 
ominous rumours had beeri current regard- 
ing his complete prostration, these were 
happily falsified in part by his reap- 
pearance at his post last Sunday morn- 
ing. The announcement was made in 
the Saturday newspapers that he would be 
assisted by the Rev. John Reid, and certainly 
his worn, haggard look, when he took his 
place on the platform, showed that the pre- 
caution was not unnecessary. Though his 
people, to their credit, have not been remiss 
in their attendance during his absence, yet 
one could not mistake the significance of the 
steady stream of auditors thronging into the 
church, until it was completely filled. The 
devotional exercises ended, the reverend 
gentleman took his place at the desk and 
gave out his text, Philippians iv. 13, “ 1 
can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me. The faint, trembling 
accents of his voice, his ap ce, and the 
startling significance of the text, sent an 
audible thrill, a kind of sympathetic sigh, 
through the great assemblage, succeeded by 
a hush so intense that each faintest syllable 
was distinctly heard. It was a scene to be 
remembered: that sea of eager, sympathetic, 
upturned faces—every eye fixed on that bent 
figure clinging to the desk. “This is an old 
text of mine,“ he said; I spoke to you from 
it one evening in the lecture-room. Last 
week, unable to prepare anything for you, 
scarce able to think—at one time fearing I 
might never address you again,—I stayed 
my own heart on these words. I will speak 
from them now. Whata man he was who 
penned them !—one of the greatest men, one 
of the humblest Christians, that ever lived! 
What a blending of cont adictory elements 
in his character!” And then, with free, 
rapid touch, we had such an outline of Paul 
set before us as made the words of the text 
uiver with life. I have been reading Dr. 
arrar’s new ‘book on St. Paul; Thomas 
Jones, in five minutes, made Paul more real 
to me than did the two elaborate volumes. 
The climax was reached when, paraphrasing 
the phrase applied to Spinoza, Mr. Jones 
summed up . A calling Paul a Christ-intoxi- 
cated man. e were then led on to regard 
the text as an exposition of doctrine, a 
statement of personal experience, and an 
outburst of gratitude. Very soon the 
— surmounted and the hearers 
orgot his physical weakness. In his 
hands the text gleamed diamondlike as he 
moved to and fro on the platform ; holding it 
up before us there streamed forth, in rapid 
succession, a series of coruscations, flashes of 
fancy, sallies of homely common sense, wails 
of pathos, outbursts of noblest Christian as- 


it is St. Puul!“ Although such a task would piration, all waking clear to mind and heart 
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the inspiring, sustaining, enabling 
Shout was 1 Pai, and is to the hum- 
blest of His leal-hearted followers. As 
well might the painter hope to rival the 
glories of what Shelley calls “the million- 
coloured bow as a word-limner like myself 
recall that marvellous five and thirty minutes 
to find the clue and 1 

help; it eludes and baffles me; 
ess failure, but there was no failure with 
acher; his end has been gained; t 
es with me the conviction—inoradical ; 
my intellect penetrated with its cogency ; my 
heart surcharged with its sweetness, that 
Christ is all—must be all to me ; that without 
him I can do nothing ; that with Him all things 

are possible. 


ATREDALE COLLEGE. 
Tux annual conversazione in connexion with 
the Airedale Independent Church took place 
on Tuesday, Feb. 10,and proved highly suc- 
cessful. There was a large attendance, and the 
musical entertainment was of an excellent 
character. The Rev. Professor Shearer, M. A.. 
who presided, congratulated the committee 
of management upon the arrangements they 
had made, which had drawn thither such a 


magnificent assembly, and he took their 
presence there that evening as an indication 
of their desire to strengthen the hands of 
those who were so strenuously endeavouring 
to spread Christian knowl and Christian 
wall in that neighbourhood. Referring to 
the musical programme, he remarked, de- 
scendants as they were, and proud to be con- 
sidered, both historically and religiously, as 
sprung from the 3 Puritans, and some 
of them from the teh Covenanters,—it 
might be well to ask, what would those English 
Puritans and Scotch Covenanters have thought 
of such a social congregational assembly as 
that, where so much music had prevailed ? 
Assuredly their forefathers did not attach 
much importance to the fine arts or esthetic 
recreations, whilst painting and sculpture were 
in their eyes but toys for children, a wanton 
waste of the time and faculty of men who had 
souls to save. Yet they were perfectly 
sincere when they claimed to be called 
the children of the Puritans and the 
sons of the Covenanters, for their deepest 
principles of faith and life were the prin- 
ciples of those who lived at the present 
day. For two centuries cr more they had 
been ripening the principles they had learnt 
to value, and to use which would have been 
simply impossible under the circumstances of 
their ancestors. The rev. professor concluded 
by making some remarks upon the import- 
= of a good service of praise in connection 
with con tional worship. Mr. R. Milli- 
gan 1 the — * and in the 
course of his remarks he referred to the history 
of the Airedale Church, which met in the hall 
of the college every Sunday. It had only been 
established two years, but during that time it 
had made satisfactory ‘progress. The Rev. 
R. 8. Coffey and Professor Duff also made 
some remarks, the former of whom endorsed 
the remarks of the learned chairman as to the 
importance of congregational paalmody in all 
true worship. Dr. Fairbairn moved, and Mr. 
E. Speight seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, s ers, and musicians of the 
evening. The p terminated with 
the National Anthem. The Rev. John 
Hunter, of York, preached on the preceding 
Sunday to overflowing audiences. The collec- 
tion amounted to over £50. 


LANCASHIRE COLLEGE. 


Tux report of the Lancashire College for the 
year 1379 has ut been published. “There are 
at = “ixfy ne students upon the college 
roll, of whe a, Lowever, two are pursuing 
their studie at Cambridge, and one at 
Glasgow, with the sanction of the committee. 
“It will be remembered,” say the committee, 
“that even with the recent enlargement, 
provision is only made for sixty in the house. 
Should the present rate of increase in the 
number of applications be maintained, it will 
compel your committee to take into serious and 
speedy consideration what are the principles of 
selection according to which they must dis- 
criminate amongst the candidates, and if 
sible toinitiate a course that will lead directly to 
the restriction of the advantages of the col- 
lege to purely theological students. It was with 
t regret that they were compelled in 
ptember last, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the college, to decline the application 
of some promising students in consequence of 
the — position of the institution.“ 
Twelve 1 ago the number of students was 
thirty- s that it has since been almost 
— = Six —— have completed their 
studies duri yearand entered u 
toral work Of the present students sy — 
graduated M. A., two B. A., and seventeen 
have matriculated. Mr. Holder, M. A., was 
placed second in the M.A. examination in 
8 in the University of London; he 
as also obtained a Dr. Williams’s divinity 
scholarship and the Bachelors’ prize at St. 
John's Cambridge. Mr. Johnson, M.A., 
was at the May examination at Trinit y 
College, Cambridge, the only one in the 
first class in theology; he also obtained a 
Greek Testament prize, a college exhibition, 
andjthe Jeremie prize for the Septuagint. 
Mr, Beanett, M.A., at the May examination 


at St. John’s College, Cambridge, was the 
only one in the first class in th ; he was 
in the first class in mathematics, obtained the 
Hebrew prize, a college exhibition, and a full 
sizarship. A Goldsmith exhibition was also 
a to him, and he has since obtained a 
Dr. Williams’s divinity scholarship. All the 
students who went in for matriculation at the 
London University last — in the 
first class. At Owens College Mr. Magnum 
took the Shuttleworth history prise, Mr. 
Moore the English essay prize, Mr. W. C. 
Lee the senior mathematics prize and the 
evening class prize in mechanics, and Mr. 
Capsey, B.A., the second Lee Greek Testa- 
ment prize. An official statement recently 
2 sets pe a ee 1 the 
*Co tional Colleges’ ” shows 
that nearly half of all the graduates i 

to the various colleges are Lancashire C 
students. Of four M.A.’s of London Uni- 
versity, three belong to Lancashire College. 
An appeal is made for an increase of £1,000 
per annum in order to make the income equal 
to the necessary expenditure with the full 
complement of sixty residential students, 
and to fill up the vacancy in the professorial 
staff. 


BRITISH TROOPS N roe TRANSVAAL. 


Tue statements published in the Daily Tele- 
graph from its special correspondent in South 
Africa as to the misconduct of British troops 
in the Transvaal, having been characterised 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley as gross “ exaggera- 
tions and transparent untruths, Dr. Russell 
has written a rejoinder. He asks: “Is it a 
gross e ion or ‘transparent untruth’ 
that the mess stores of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
own personal staff were stolen in his own 
head-quarter camp,and the wines and liquor 
drunk bythe men around him?” After 
mentioning several gross violations of disci- 
pline, he thus proceeds: —“ Soon after my 
arrival at — I met, at the table of the 
highest official personage in the terri an 
Begtish gentleman who had been in uced 
to me at Heidelberg by his Excellency 
Colonel Lanyon, the uished adminis- 
trator of the Transvaal, and whom I under- 
stood to be one of the first merchants in 
South Africa. He was accompanied by his 
wife. The picture they drew of the state 
of — in the town they had left filled 
me wi indignation. ‘ is not a 
single store in the town of Heidel. 
berg which has not been broken into 
and wrecked by the troops,’ and details 
were given of robberies small and great, 
from 1 up to the church clock; but the 
lady’s statement was still more painful, for she 
aid ‘she was afraid of remaining in her house 


by herself, and she knew of several who were 
thinking of leaving, and going to the coast.’ 


| There were officers present who admitted and 


deplored the existence of outrages ‘ which they 
could not adequately punish, asthey could not 
turn out the few men who committed them 
with igno iny from the service they disgraced, 
and they could not flog them, as they were not 
before the enemy. On another occasion, the 
officer in command of the Queen’s troops in a 
country as large as France said, if I am to 
carry out my orders I shall not have a man for 
duty.” ‘Why?’ asked I; ‘ how is that?’ Be- 
cause,’ answered Colonel ——-, ‘ one-half of the 
men will be ing che other half in the 
guard tents or marching them along the road 
under arrest [u was present when 
Colonel L n later on inspected the house 
of Mr. Kotsé, who is the most influential Boer 
in the place, after an attack upon it by the 
picket which had been detached from the 
adjoining camp to protect the town, and saw 
where the windows of the room in which his 
wife was in bed had been smashed, and heard 
him describe the alarm of his family when 
the soldiers with drawn bayonets burst into 
his premises at night and terrified his children 
out of their lives. The same night a soldier 
broke into the Dutch Church, and was found 
asleep in it next morning, but he said ‘ he 
thought it was a barn.’ Those who are ac- 
quainted with the Boers will appreciate the 
way in which they regarded the acts of the 
‘red coats. In conclusion, Dr. Russell 
says :—“ The officers of that army spoke 
through my pen. It was their voice of com- 
plaint that I utfered. If any one ventures 
to say that I have made false charges against 
the British army, my words are in evidence 
to convict him of gross exaggeration and 
transparent untruth.” 


Reapine EVANOELIc ALC NoONCONFORMIST 
AssociaTion.—A largely-attended meeting 
was held on Tuesday evening at the West- 
street Club-room, when Mr. Walter J. Brain 
read an ex ingly valuable paper on The 
Disabilities of Nonconformists at the Com- 
mencement of the Present Century.“ The 
succeeding speakers, who included the Revs. 
J. T. C. Gallan, C. Goward, J. F. B. Tinling, 
Messrs. Collier, C. Davies, and others spoke 
in terms of warm praise of the accuracy, 
clearness, and completeness of Mr. Brain’s 
treatment of the subject. The Rev. John 
Wood occupied the chair. 


In view of the probable proposal of Mr. 
H. Richard, M.P., as to the reduction of 
European armaments, the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Independent and Baptist ministers 
of Sheffield and its neighbourhood” have 
forwarded a petition to Parliament bearing 
the signatures of twenty names, 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


The Queen will hold a Drawing-room at 
Buckingham Palace to-morrow, and leave 
town for Windsor Castle on Saturday. 

It is stated that Her Majesty's visit to 
Germany will be undertaken with the object 
of being present at the confirmation of her 

hter, Princess Victoria of Hesse, 
eldest daughter of the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
The young lady, who completes her seven- 
teenth year on the 5th of April, will be con- 
firmed shortly before Easter, when the 
Queen is expected on a visit at Darmstadt. 

Prince Leopold has declined to attend at 
the opening of the University College build- 
ings at Nottingham. His Royal ighness 
states that he accepted as many 
ments as he can hope to be able to fulfil 
during the year, and he feels, moreover, that 
he has on different occasions said all that 
occurs to him on the subject of education, 
especially as considered in connection with 
the scheme for university education. 

At Ottawa, on Saturday evening, a sleigh 
. < the Marquis of Lorne and the 


Princess Louise was upset and dragged A 
distance of 400 yards. Both the Marquis 


and the Princess were bruised, but their 
in 8 are fortunately not of a serious nature. 
The Princess is now well enough to drive out. 
The reports as to the health of Lord Salis- 
bury are not so satisfactory. He is still very 
weak, and it is now said it will be a consider- 
able time before he is able to resume his 
duties in the House of Lords. Lord Beacons- 
field visited him on Saturday at Hatfield. 
His illness, it is feared, may develop into 
typhoid fever. 
he Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn are suffer- 
ing from severe colds. Mr. Adam, M.P., the 
Li Whip, has also been ill, but was able 
to resume his Parliamentary duties on Mon- 
. Mr. Bright has also recovered from his 
in ition. 
The Royal Commission on the defence of 
the British possessions and commerce abroad 
met on the 10th, 12th, and 13th instant. 


There were t the Earl of Carnarvon 
chairman), ht Hon. H. C. E. Childers, 
P., Sir olland, Bart., M. P., Gene- 
ral Sir Lintorn Si ds, Sir Henry Barkley, 


and Mr. R. G. Hamilton. 

The Press Association is informed that 
further reinforcements are intended to be 
sh despatched from this country to 
India for service in Afghanistan, where, in the 
opinion of the authorities, the campaign will 
not be concluded for some time. 

— Earl of Beaconsfield, through his sec- 
re , has informed Mrs. McLaren, of Edin- 
burgh, that owing to the pressure of business 
it is not in his power to receive a deputation 
of ladies from a meeting of women held in 
Manchester on the 3rd inst., who desire to 
place in his hands a memorial in favour of the 
extension of the franchise to females. 

On Tuesday were issued the Estimates for 
the Civil Services and Revenue Departments 
for the year ending March 31st, 1881. The 
total sum estimated to be required for the 
service of the year is £23,594,759, as against 
£23,271,600 granted for the current year. 

In the year 1879 there was ded from 
the Parliamentary vote for public education 
in England and Wales £1,178,282 on schools 
connected with the Church of England, 
£208,391 on British, &c., schools, £106,086 
on Wesleyan schools, £112,276 on Roman 
Catholic schools, and £538,067 on Board 
schools. The expenditure on administration 
—of course including inspection—reached 
£179,415. 

A meeting was held at the Mansion House 
on Friday for the purpose of starting a 
movement for the erection of a suitable 
memorial of the late Lord Lawrence. A 
resolution approving such a step was moved 
by the Earl of Derby in an eloquent speech, 
in which he observed that the impression 
which Lord Lawrence’s character left on the 
mind of those acquainted with him was what 
could only be described as heroic simplicity. 
He especially dilated upon the great states- 
man’s policy of strict economy, arising out 
of his knowledge of and sympathy for the 
extreme poverty of the Indian people. Dean 
Stanley, Lord G. Hamilton, Mr. Justice 


Stephen, Lord Northbrook, and Gran- 
ville also took part in the heen? an 


Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P., has addressei a 
long letter to the Times reiterating his allege- 
tion that the Conservative — prior to 
the last general election, 1 with the 
Home Rulers, and stating he himself 
joined the Home Rule movement on the in- 
vitation of Conservatives. Wednesday's Echo 
mentions a rumour that a noble lord who 
held office in a late Conservative Adminis- 
tration, and who is now in opposition as a 
Home Ruler, for an Irish county, is in pos- 
session of letters clearly convicti the 
Government of trafficking with the Home 
Rule party. This points to Lord Robert 
Montagu, who is now a Home Ruler, and 
who served as Vice-President of the Council 
in the last Tory Administration. Colonel 
Colthurst, M.P., was, as a Home Ruler, on 
Thursday refused membership of the Reform 
Club. More than 300 members of the club 
voted on the occasion. 

The polling for Barnstaple took place on 
Thureday. There was considerable excite- 
ment in the borough, The official announce- 


199 
ment of the was made in the eveni 
as follows :— Lymington (Liberal 817. 
Sir Robert Carden (Conservative) 1— 
Liberal ty 96. The Conservatives all 
along p themselves confident of 


victory, and the result, therefore, somewhat 
damped the hopes of a “Conservative re- 
action ’’ in that shire borough. 

Sir David Salomons (the Morning Post says) 
has sent in his tion to the Reform 
and City Liberal Clubs, as he has ch 
his political views, and intends sup 
the Conservative 14 in future. 

It is reported that at the instance of the 
Government, the Lord-Chancellor of Ireland 
has decided, immediately on Mr. Parnell’s 
arrival in this country, to call upon him, as a 
county magistrate, for ns in refer- 


ence to repo to have been used 
y him 82. 
Dean Stanley has informed the memorial- 


ists who have protested against the erection 
of a monument to l ince Louis Napoleon in 
Westminster Abbey that the project is irre- 
vocably d on. 

The Government have given authority to 
the National Rifle Association to hold a 
volunteer review at Brighton on Easter 
Monday. 

Messrs. Bass and Co., the famous Burton 
brewers, are about to convert their business 
into a limited com ; but the shares are 
to be confined to the ers. 

It is now definitely that a second 
team of Australian cricketers will visit this 
country early in May, and play a series of 
matches hout the summer. Five of 
the eleven who came here in 1878 will not be 
included in the next team. The six who are 

are Charles Bannerman, Alexander 
Bannerman, Spofforth, Boyle, Murdoch, and 
Blackham. 

At the Central Criminal Court on Wednes- 
day, Alexander Schossa was found 1 
shooting at with intent to murder the Rev. 


Adolphus 1 while officiating as 
priest in the Italian Roman Catholic Chapel 
at Hatton- n. For the defence it was 
ow ecg f — y , —.— intended — 
ighten the priest and in e property 
ths church. A conviction for man- 
slaughter by ing in Italy ha been 
the prisoner, Mr. Justice 
wkins sentenced him to penal servitude 
for life. 

0 to bad seasons and the “ rot,“ a con- 
siderable number of in the Midland 
counties will be vacated at Lady-day, and it 
is said that great difficulty will be experienced 
in finding fresh tenants. 

At a luncheon given on Friday by the 15 
merchants, shippers, and others interested ir 
South Africa, on board Messrs. Donald Currie 
and Co’s new Royal mail steamer, Grantulk 
Castle, lying in the East Ir tia Dock basin, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, M.P., said it would 
be a benefit surely for South Africa to follow 
in the footsteps of the t Dominion of 
Canada in the path of -government and 
self-defence, as far as her ability extended. 
The whole quostion must shortly come before 
those who would first have to deal with it, 
and he would only say that in the work of 
peace, as in the work of war, they would have 
our earnest sympathies and our hearty help. 


FOREIGN. 


In the French Senate on Monday the Bill 
on the Su r Council of Public Instruction 
was y passed by the considerable 
majority of 162 to 126. On the motion of M. 
Jules Ferry, February 23 is fixed for the de- 
bate on the Bill on Superior Public Instruc- 
tion, which contains the famous Article VII. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on Friday M. 
Louis Blanc t forward his amnesty 
—— M. de said that the 

vernment considered it their duty to refuse 
the request for a plenary amnesty. The 
country was not in favour of the measure, 
and would not be until it ceased to be an in- 
strument of political agitation. M. de Frey- 
cinet therefore the partisans of an 
amnesty to unite with the Government in 
establishing calmness throughout the country, 
and in giving effect to the reforms required. 
The Government would then, perhaps, be 


st enough to an amnesty. After 
a de Cham rejected M. Louis 
Blanc’s proposal by 313 to 115. 

The funeral of M. Crémieux took place in 


Paris on Friday with State honours. The 
and Jules Ferry, a repress cating theChambes 

erry, as e ; 
and MM. Pelletan, Cazot, and Arago on be- 
half of the Senate. Several speeches were 
made at the grave, but there was no political 
demonstration. 


The Grand Duke Nicholas has had an in- 
terview with President Grévy to thank him 
for the attentions which were paid to the 
Empress of Russia during her residence at 
Cannes. The Grand Duke said although Her 
Majesty was still weak she was, on the whole, 
in better health. 

The National Liberals of Germany have 
been defeated in the struggle over the 
presidency of the Parliament. They put for- 
ward Herr von Bennigsen, and it was at one 
time thought possible that they might, with 
the countenance of Prince Bismarck, succeed. 
But it would seem as if the Prince still hopes 
more from the Ultramontanes than the 
Liberals; and Count Arnim-Boitzenburg, 
the candidate the Congervatives and Clerica 


su 4 was elected by a majority. 
The Emperor William met with ap acei- 
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The ill-feeling between Russia and Ger- 
into a war of 


— a revision of 
tariff, which is likely seriously 
the interests of the iron 


The following official table of the 
diture and loss of resources 


—War expenses, 1,315,000,000f. ; indemnity 
to Germany, 5,315,000,000f.; sustenance of 
German troops, %840,000,000f.; indemni- 
ties to departments invaded, 1,487,000,000f. ; 
loss of revenue during the war and of revenue 
of Alsace-Lorraine, 2,024,000,000f.; recon- 


military &e., 1,314,000,000f.—total, 
13,939,000,000f. (2557,500,000). The annual 
0 on the B have increased 
by 2,000,000f. 000,000.) 

General 8 seems definitively ap- 


expedition against 
—— before long for Tchikislar, on the 


Russian Government has officially in- 
formed the Courts of Europe that, on account 
of the state of the Empress’s health, it is 
not desirable that they should send special 
— on 7 Seg — of the twenty-fifth 

versary mperor’s accession. 
It is announced from St. Petersburg that 
be issued or ad- 


are to be of as quiet a nature as possible, in 
consequence of the state of the Empress’s 
health, which is still very serious, if not im- 


The 2 which achieved the north- 
west passage, and is on her way round to 
Sweden, arrived at Naples on Saturday, and 
met with a hearty reception. The Syndic 
pe pn ag —— AKM his 

on touching European soil after 
— — months’ absence, and they were 
cheered by the crowds as they passed h 
the streets. 

The King of Italy has created twenty-six 
new senators in order to facilitate the 
of the Grist Tax Repeal Bill and other mea- 
sures of the Government. The Parliament 


ing — poy was — — by them 
yesterday, an attem to gain pos- 
session of the money. Marshal Serrano, who 
was a passenger, joined the gendarmes in 
charge of the treasure in firing upon the 


men, who fled after ret the fire. One 
of the gendarmes was , and a pas- 
wasinjured by the sudden stoppage 


of train. The had torn up some 
of the rails and p them across the line. 


News has been received by the Egyptian 
Government that several chiefs have revolted 
against King John of Abyssinia, whose power 
is said to be seriously threatened. 

Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has arrived 
in St. Petersburg, and has taken up his quar- 
ters in the Winter Palace. The Turkish 
Ambassador put in a claim to introduce the 
Prince to the Czar as a vassal of Turkey, but 
the introduction has been declined. 


An * Letter has been issued by 
which he condemns divorce as 


—_ a Divin 

ci 1 authority ought to have nothing whatever 

to do. 

aan stated that Sir 5 ear- 
remonstrates against tan’s 

intention to a t Mahmoud Nedim Grand 

; Pasha Governor of Constan 

Both these are the avowed 

of Russia. 


Unfortunately (th 
Tele says), Sir Henry Layard 22 


al 

co Since M n’s resi 
roy gO 
lish members of the Turkish Govern- 
he encouragement thus given to the 
Russian, Servian, and Montenegrin repre- 
sentatives, besides impeding reform, retards 
the settlement of pending international ques- 
tions. 

The — — — eS See 
supports the pro put yl 
for the settlement of the Montenegrin — 
tier difficulty. Russian support, however, is 
contingent on the acceptance of the pro 
by the other Powers, and also by Monte- 
n | 

orty-two thousand e emigrated from 
the province of Kars — the time of the 
Russian occupation up to Oct. 13, 1879, and 
there is no prospect of the exodus ceasing 
until the spring. The emigrants are said to 
have received half-a-million of roubles, on 
account of expropriation, contributed in 
nearly equal by the Government for 
the land, and by private buyers for their 
houses and property in Kars. 

Russia is said to be busy rebuilding Sebas- 


Sixty steel cannons of the 


i 


The severe weather which has lately pre- 
vailed in Victoria, Vensonver’s itt. has 


been fatal to cattle and „and, unless it 
moderated, the colony w be dependent 
on and California for ita meat supply 
for the next three years. 


Canal estimate the cost at 843,000,000 francs, 
and the time for ite construction about eight 


years. : 

The Canadian Parliament was opened on 
Thursday by the Marquis of Lorne. The 
Viceroy, with the concurrence of the Crown, 
recommended the Legislature to sanction 
the intment of a permanent representa- 
tive the Dominion in London, with the 
object of ing Canadian interests. His 
Lordship also invited the tical sympathy 
of the islature in reference to the dis- 
tress in Ireland. 


Houghton, in proposing the health of Mr. 
Irving, expressed a belief that he would 
achieve a great name, and that future 
generations would associate his reputation 
with the highest conditions of dramatic life. 
The Hornet says that Mr. Irving is making 
£1,000 clear profit every week at the Lyceum. 

An interesting discov has just been 
made at Wells of u of a thousand 
a Se some of which (says the 
At ) date back to the thirteenth 
century. Many of the seals are in a beautiful 
state of ion. They were found in an 
old oaken pressin the almshouses. 

A of chess by telephone between six 
meses the Bri — and a like number 
of the Chichester Chess Club was concluded 
on Friday. The wire used was a private one 
belonging to Messrs. Butt, and connecti 
their business premises at Brighton an 
Littlehampton, a distance of twenty-two 
miles. fifty-one moves, dictated tele- 

honically, the Brighton players suggested a 

w, which was accepted, and this curious 
game was closed by a vote of thanks to the 
owners of the apparatus, being proposed in 
Brighton and seconded in Littlehampton. 


Tus Tsmpsrance Movement.—A public 
meeting, convened bythe National Tem 
, was held on Friday at the Holborn 
Town Hall, for the purpose of advocating the 
extension of this movement in elementary 
schools. The Rev. J. Rodgers (Vice-Chairman 
of the London School Board) presided. It was 
— ed that the object of the promoters is to 
an opportunity to children of acquiring 
r by 
upon the human frame, b the 


proposal has met with the cordial support 
of several of Boards 


— and deplored the neglect which had 
n shown by 
Purrry or Exsxcrion.—In an excellent 
in this month’s Fortnightly Review Mr. 
— Buxton shows how of election 
is to be achieved and the gol calf re- 


rect bribery. 2. He would abolish the — 
tice so demoralising to voters, and 80 
upon candidates whose purses are not well- 
lined, of conveying voters to the poll in 
vehicles, per railway, &c., on the day of elec- 
tion. 3. He would abolish canvassing at 
elections as a direct infringement of the 
Ballot Act. 4. He would make the official 
expenses—the expenses incurred by the re- 
turning officer—be borne by the imperial 
treasury, instead of falling on the candidate, 
just as the official expenses of a School Board 
election, or a municipal election, are borne b/ 
the rates. 5. He would require candi- 
date to make a sworn affirmation that the 
expenses returned by him are correct, and 
that he has not paid, nor intends to pay, any- 
thing beyond the items given, 


Kews of the €1 hurches. 


CONGREGATIONAJ.. 


— The Rev. R. H. Lovell has accepted the pastor. 
ate of the church at 

— The Rev. John Wileman (not Willman) is the 
new pastor of the church at Eccleshall. 

— A tea meeting, held at Chard on the 12th mat., 
realised £8 towards the formation of a lending library 
for the Sunday-school. 

— The Rev. Dr. Henry Allon will deliver the Mer 


Thursday evening, the 12th inst, from 2 Cor. v. 14, 
The love of Christ constraineth us.” 

— Mr. E. G. Jones (who is preparing for the mini- 
stry at Cambridge School, Swansea), son of the Rev. 
E. A- Jones, Newcastle-Emlyn, matriculated frst 
division in the London University last month. 

— The Rev. H. 8. Bennett, of Nashville, Tennessee, 


vacant since the death of the Rev. Wateon Smith in 
— The Rev. William Moody Blake, late of Holt, 


Improvement Society, was held on Thursday, Feb. 
12, at Nicholas Chapel, Ipewich, presided over by the 


cepted the office of Travelling Secretary to the Society 
tor the Suppression of the Opium Trade, and has 
already entered upon the work. 

— The Rev. T. J. Forsyth, of Lisburn, in the Irish 
Congregational Magasine, advocates the commemora- 
tion of the jabilee of the Lrish Congregational Union, 
by the raising of £2,000, as the nucleus of a building 
fund, or to aseist in opening new fields of labour. 

— The Rev. J. Mountain, of London, has just con- 
cluded a fortnight’s mission in Bethel Chapel, Sheer- 


characterised by deep solemnity. Many of the young 
people and others have made profession of religion. 

— Several graduates of the University are gene- 
rously engaged in supplying the pulpit and conduct- 
ing the services of Cowley-road Church, Oxford, 
while the Rev. Keith Walden (minister) is oocupied 
collecting fands for the new church building about to 
be erected. 

— Mr. Stephen Bowyer, on leaving Steeple Bump. 
stead, where he has taken an active part in the choir 
and in the general management of the chapel and 
schools, was presented by the Rev. H. Maidment, on 
behalf of the church and congregation, with a hand. 
some copy of the Scriptures 

— A bazaar, opened by Henry Lee, Esq., J.P., was 
held on the 10th inst., in connection with St. Mary's 
Church, Morley, near Leeds (Rev. W. E. Anderton, 
pastor). The proceeds realised £431. This sum 
has been applied to the diminution of the debt on 
the chapel, which amounted to £1,000. 

— The Earl of Kintore conducted the opening part 
of the service, and delivered an address from the 4th 
chapter of Galatians, at Inverurie Chapel, on Sunday 
evening, when the Rev. D. Jamieson preached his 
farewell discourse, having accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Park-grove Chapel, Glasgow. 

— The Rev. E. A. Hytch, of Great Harwood, who 
has conducted with great success a teachers’ training 
class, was presented on the llth inst., by Mr. Chip- 
pendale, on behalf of the Blackburn Sunday-school 
Union, with three volumes of Kitto’s Encyclopedia 
of Biblica] Literature, in recognition of his services. 

— The oldest Congregational minister in the 
United States is the Rev. 8. Parmelee, D. D., now in 
his 99th year. He was ordained to « pastorate in 
1808, and continued regular ministrations for more 
than 60 years. When over 90 years of age he de- 
livered the historical address at the centennial cele- 
bration of Pittsford, Vermout, his early home. 

— The Chinese Religious Tract Society has deter- 
mined to publish twelve tracts treating of doctrinal 
and practical subjects. The publishing committee 
are Rev. Dr. Edkins, of Peking, chairman; Bishop 
Schereschewsky, Rev. Dr. Allen, Rev. I. k. Yen, Rey. 
Pan Sing-z, and Rev. C. K. Marshall, of Shanghai; 
and the Rev. Dr. Lork,and Rev. Kau Jinkwwe, of 
Ningpo. 

— The annual reportof the church at Harles ton 
(Rev. R. A. Cliff, pastor), showed that the amount 
raised for all purposes,including that of restoring the 
chapel during the year, was £811 2s.7d., a sum exceed. 
ing any that had been known in the history of the 
church. During the evening the pastor was presented 
with a time-piece in commemoration of his recent 
marriage 


— The fourth anniversary of the Rev. William 
Lance's pastorate of Russell-town Church, Bristol, 
was celebrated on the 9th inst. The report stated 
that during the four years 214 additional members 
had been added to the church roll; that during the 
past year 500 extra sittings had been placed in the 
church, and that over £900 had been expended for all 
purposes. 

— The ordination of Rev. J. H. Riddett, as 
minister of Queen-street Chapel, Burslem, took place 
on Tuesday, the 10th inst. The Rev. Dr. Simon de. 
livered the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy preached the sermon to the church. The 
Revs. 8. B. Handley (secretary of the Staffordshire 
Union), T. Cocker, J. Mills, and D. Horne took part 
in the devotional exercises. 

— The tenth anniversary of the settlement of the 
Rev. H. Andrews, at the Quay Chapel, Woodbridge 
Suffolk, took place on the 10th inst. The pastor re. 
ported an addition of 22 members to the church 
during the past year. Addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. H. Taylor, D. Jones, and T. Batty ; Messrs. 
W. J. Andrews, N. Walker, J. Parrett, H. Fisher, 
W. G. Bannister, and others took part in the meeting. 


— The Scottish Congregational Chapel Building 
Society have issued an appeal with a view to 

the capital of the society from £3,000 to £10,000, the 
state of the funds compelling the committee to de. 
cline several pressing claimsforhelp. Several gentle. 
men in Dundee have agreed to subscribe £100 each, 
conditionally upon the remainder of the sum specified 
being secured. Mr. George Skinner, 28, India-street, 
Glasgow, is the treasurer. 


— The Rev. J. Saunders, B. A., of Wycliffe Chapel, 


London, delivered a lecture in Crown-street schoo). 
room, Ipswich, on Thursday, February 12, on 
“ Amusements.”” The meeting was presided over by 
F. J. Bugg, Esq. The lecturer declined to furnish an 
inventory of lawful amusements, observing that 
Christ had given us principles, and expected us to 
apply them, and that what amasements were righ; 
largely depended on the individual. 

— On Wednesday last upwards of 100 of the scholars 
of the infant classes connected with Buckingham 
Chapel Sunday-school, Pimlico, met by invitation of 
the teachers for their annual winter's treat. After tea, 
a short service of song, with an address by the Rev. 
W. H. Edwards (the pastor), was given. The young 
folks were then arranged round two well-laden 
Christmas-trees, and a distribution took place among 
the children of articles of clothing, toys, and fruits. 

— Harvard College, the oldest University in the 
United States, is to receive £10 000 from the estate of 
Jonathan Brown Bright, of Waltham, half of it to be 
used in scholarships for stadents by the name of 
Bright, descended from his Anglo-Saxon ancestor, 
Henry Bright, and the income of the other halt 
to be used annually for the increase of the college 
library. This college has now 112 scholarships 
unitedly yielding £25,000 per annum for distribution. 

— The third annual issue of the Irish Congrega- 
tional Year-Book has made its appearance, and con- 
tains the official report of the proceedings of the Con 
gregational Union of Ireland, with statistical and 
other details of the various institutions and churches 
connected with that organisation. From a tabular 
statement it appears that in thirty places of worship 
the sum of £2,064 was raised in 1879 for various ob. 
jects, exclusive of the amounts raised for local mini- 
sterial support. 

— The first public meeting of the recently-formed 
Temperance Society in connection with the Edgba®- 
ton Church was held on Monday evening, February 9, 
in the schoolroom, Francis-road. The Rev. W. F. 
Clarkson, the president, gave an inangural address, 
explaining the basis and future work of the society, 
and addresses were delivered by Messrs. E. Smith, 
A. Keep, B. Willans, Mitchell, Clark, F. Keep, and 
Tibbetts. There seems every prospect of the society 
doing a good work n the cause of temperance. 

— The anniversary tea-meeting of the friends at 
Quay Chapel, Woodbridge, was held on Tuesday, 
February 10. The Rev. H. Andrews, the pastor, pre- 
sided, supported by several ministers and friends. A 
very encouraging report was given of the work of the 
Church during the past year. The pastor stated 
that, during the ten years of his ministry, more than 
100 new members had been enrolled, that over 2 700 
had been subscribed by the worshippers, and un- 
broken harmony had existed throughout the whole of 
that period. 

— The chapel at Nelson, near Burnley, erected 16 
years since, at a cost of £900, to accommodate 500 
persons, is now found to be inadequate for the con- 
gregation attending the ministry of the Rev. T. N. 
Oliphant. Three years since a new plot of land was 
secured at a cost of £550, the whole of which has now 
been cleared by the church and congregation, who are 
all from the working class. During the year the 
chapel has been cleaned and painted, and, in addition 
to defraying the cost, and a contribution to the land 
and building fund, £100 has been raised for a new 


organ. 

— The annual social meeting of the church and 
congregation of the chapel at Epping has just been 
held, when a gratuitous tea was provided for the 
parents of the Sunday-scholars, and the poorer mem. 
bers. After tea, the meeting was addressed by the 
pastor (the Rev. Teesdale Davis), by the superinten- 
dent (Mr. E. Winter), as also by friends representing 
the Episcopalian, Baptist, and Wesleyan churches in 
the town. The pastor was warmly congratulated 
upon having commenced the twenty-sixth year of 
his pastorate. On the Sunday evening a special ser- 
mon was preached to the parents, the chapel being 
fullin every part. The whole of the services were 
most successful. 

— The annual social meeting of the members of 
the church at Wellingborough, was held on the 12th 
inst. The Rev. Thomas Grear presided. It was stated 
in the annual report that 69 new members had been 
admitted during the past year, and that the losses 
from all causes amounted to 25. The total member. 
Ship on January Ist was exactly 500. Allusion was 
made in the report to the death of the senior deacon: 
Mr. John Archer, who had been a member of the 
church for 50 years. The report showed that the debt 
on Salem Schoolroom had been paid off, and that a 
considerable sum had been raised towards the build- 
ing fund of the New Victoria School and Preaching- 
room, shortly to be opened on the new estate. The 
various agencies of the church were stated to be in a 
prosperous condition. 

— The farewell meetings of the Rev. P. G. 
Grenville, LL.B., of Park-grove Church, Glasgow, 
have been held. A testimonial was presented, also 
addresses, testifying to the blessing which had 
attended his ministry, to the power of his personal 
influence, the helpfulness of his preaching and 
pastoral gift, and the deep affection he had won. Dr. 
Pulsford, who was in the chair, spoke of the regard 
entertained for him by the ministers, and said, He 
had known him from the time, thirteen years ago, he 
courageously undertook the church in North Hanover- 
street. They had the privilege of a good man, of 
wide culture and professional ability. His had been 
a gracious ministry, than which he could say nothing 
higher. What he had done here would always be 
to his honour.” A large number of ministers took 
part. 

— The reports read at the annual meeting of 
Prince's-street Church, Norwich (Rev. G. S. Barrett, 
pastor), showed that the number at present on the 
church roll is 542. The ordinary contributions of the 
church for all kinds of Christian work (including 
Home and Foreign Missions) amountei during the 
year to £2,400; and this, with the spe rial contribu. 
tions for the new schoolrooms, whica were £4,845, 


33 
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families on the pastor's visitation-book, and there 
church membership. Three new deacons had recently 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INVEPENDENT. 


— The annual sermon of the Missionary Society 


other form of Christian work. 

— Centenary services of the charch at Masbro are 
arranged for in March. At the annual meeting on the 
Lith inst., it was stated that during the seven months 
of the Rev. Thomas Nicholson’s pastorate, 46 mem- 
bers have been added to the church roll. The congre- 
gations, both on Sunday and week day, have been 


Society 
place at Paddock on Thursday afternoon, Mr. Wm. 
Anderton, J.P., of Cleckheaton, being in the chair. 
There were present, besides others, the Revs. R. 


delivered by the Revs. H. J. Boyd, J. J. Benner, Robt. 
Bruce, and Mr. J. A. Clapham. Unless the funds of 
the society are increased, the grants to the Home 
Missionary stations will have to be reduced 20 per 
cent. 

— The annual meeting of the Highfield congrega- 
tion, Huddersfield, was held on Wednesday, Feb. 11, 


church, the congregation, the schools, and the various 
funds and institutions connected with this the oldest 
Nonconformist church in the town. There are 450 


had been during the year a clear increase of 12 to the 


been elected, making the number 11, and it was noted 
as a gratifying fact that for 26 years not a deacon had 
resigned his office. The Sunday-schools number 900 
scholars, with 110 officers and teachers. A new 
mission-room has been opened in Marsh district, with 
good attendance of the residents, and prospects of 
extended usefalness. Never were there more persons 
offering themselves willingly as “ helps”—either as 
teachers, tract-distributors, or mission-workers. The 
funds were reported generally in a healthy condition ; 
altogether about £1,600 had been raised for various 
religious and philanthropic purposes, including 
£134 10s. for London Missionary Society, and £162 
Gu. 6d. for the Church-Aid and Home Missionary 
Society. The meeting was addressed by Alderman 
Byram, Alderman Denham, Messrs. Crosland, R. 
Jackson, J. A. Bottomley, J. Denham, A. Sykes, R. 
Harries, and A. Roberts. The year 1879 had been one 
of peculiar interest to the congregation, from the fact 
that it was the pastor’s personal jubilee and his silver 
wedding to the church. 

— On Tuesday evening, the 10th inst., the anni ver- 
sary of the first Young Men's Class in connection with 
Victoria-street Church, Derby, was celebrated. This 
class, which has been under the care of Mr. Spalton 
for thirty years, consists chiefly of “ young men 
from home, and has proved itself a most valuable 
auxiliary to the church, thirty-six of the young 
men being engaged in cottage mission services and 
other Chr istian work every week. At the 30th anni- 
versary on Tuesday evening nearly 400 young people 
were present, and addresses were delivered by the 
pastor (the Rev. William Crosbie), Mr. Spalton, Mr. 
George Bottomley (chairman of the Derbyshire Con- 
gregational Union), and several members of the 
class. On the following evening (Wednesday), the 
annual meeting in connection with Mr. Crosbie’s 
children’s classes was held. These classes, which 
meet on Mondays and Wednesdays, number more 
than 200 children. After tea on Wednesday evening, 
the children passed a very interesting and satisfac. 
tory examination, in the presence of their parents and 
friends, on the subject of their Scripture lesson for 
the previous quarter, and to a large number copies of 
the Life of Dr. Livingstone, were given for New 
Year's offerings collected for the Missionary Society. 


BAPTIST. 
— The Rev. Henry D. Brown has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the church at Rochdale-road, Bury, 
Lancashire. 


— The Earl of Shaftesbury has consented to open 
the bazaar at Borough-road Chapel, Southwark, in the 
early part of March. 

— The Rev. J. Butlin, B.A., pastor of Clarendon. 


— The Rev. Jervis C. Shanks, of Glasgow, has ac- 
cepted the unanimous call of the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church, Redruth, Cornwall, to its pastorate. 

— The Rev. Dr. Maclaren promised to preach the 
annual sermon of the local Sunday-school Union, at 
Manville Chapel, Bradford. on Tuesday evening. 

— The Rev. J. M. Jones, of Builth, Brecon, after a 
pastorate of nearly four years, has resigned, and 
accepted a call to the charge of the Bethel Church, at 
Tonypandy. 

— The Rev. J. W. Atkinson lectured at Luton on 
Tuesday evening last on “ Livingstong : his Life and 
its Lessons, the ex-Mayor (Mr. Alderman Webster) 
in the chair.“ 

— Encouraging progress is just reported of the 
mission to Hayti. The Rev. A. Von Papengouth 
states that several candidates are now awaiting ad- 
mission to church membership. 

— To meet the deficiency in the Pastors’ Augment- 
ation Fund, an anonymous donor has just contributed 
£375, an amount which will enable every eligible ap- 


Plicant to receive the fall grant of £20, 


nected with Claremont Church, Bolton, which has 
been built to accommodate 00 persons, at a cost of 


2850. 
— The Rev. 8. D. Thomas, of Walton, Suffolk, gave 
u very instructive lecture at Tunet-green Chapel, 
Ipewich, on Monday, Feb. 10, on Helpful Thoughts 
for these Times. The Rev. W. Emery, the pastor, 


presided. 

— As the result of the visit of Mr. Baynes to 
Brighton-grove College, Manchester, to which we last 
week referred, we are glad to learn that two or three 
of the stadents will probably offer themselves for 
mission work. 

— The teachers and friends connected with the 
school at Chard, last week presented—by the pastor, 
Rev, R. Braine—a handsome family Bible to Miss 


official connection with the church at Broad-street, 
Ross, has, at the request of the Gloucestershire and 
Hervfordshire Association, consented to accept the 
invitation of the Lays-hill Church to its pastorate. 
— Our readers will be glad to learn thatthe 8.8. 
Nagarino, in which the Rev. W. and Mrs. Norris and 
the Rev. T. Hook left London for Caloutta, has, after 
encountering a very severe gale in the Bay of Biscay, 
been reported off the coast of Portugal all well.“ 
— On Wednesday last week, at a special entertain. 
ment of the church at Hafod, the choir-leader, Mr. 
John Evans, was, on his leaving the neighbourhood, 
presented with an oil-painting of himself, as a mark 
of the appreciation in which his services have been 


held. 

— Rev. J. J. Kendon, who lately left the Pastors’ 
College to work at Old Harbour, Jamaica, has re- 
ecived and accepted a unanimous invitation to the 
pastorate of the churches at Jericho and Mount Her- 
mon, for many years presided over by the Rev. John 
Clarke 

— The Rev. E. H. Brown, of Twickenham, was last 
week presented by his church and congregation with 
life-size and handsomely framed photographs of him- 
self and wife, and with a case containing two dosen 
dessert knives and forks, and a case of fruit spoons, 
as tokens of esteem and affection. 

— The monthly meeting of the Tredegar Branch 
of the Brecon and Monmouthshire Association was 
held at Trefil Quarries, on Sunday and Monday last 
week. The Revs. W. Jones and W. Griffiths (Ebbw 
Vale), J. Williams (Brynmaur), andothers preached 
special sermons upon theoccasion. 

— In connection with the settlement of the Rev. 
A. C. Perriam as pastor of the General Baptist Caurch 
at Queen-street, IIkeston, a special recognition service 
was held on Tuesday last week. The Revs. J. Fleming, 
J. Anderson, T. Goadby (President of Chilwill Col. 
lege), and others delivered addresses. 

— Recognition services connected with the settle- 
ment of the Rev: W. Morris Thomas as pastor of the 
English Baptist Church, at Nantyglo, were held last 
week. Amongst others, the Rev. Dr. Thomas, late of 
Pontypool College, and the Rev. Hugh Williams, of 


candidates for membership of the Horeb Welsh Bap- 
tist Church at Gelligaer—in the brook on the Gelli- 
gaer mountain, and, notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather, a large gathering assembled to witness 
the service. 

— Towards the erection of galleries in the New 
Association Chapel at Lower Norwood (Rev. W. F. 
Gooch, pastor), a friend has generously offered to 
contribute £900, upon condition that 21,000 be raised 
during the year, in liquidation of the building debt. 
Already this challenge has been taken up to the ex. 
tent of £600. 

— A tea and social meeting was on Wednesday last 
week held at High-street Chapel, Berkhampstead, for 
the purpose of publicly welcoming the Rev. Giles 
Hester, late of Sheffield, as pastor. The Rev. J. 
Menzies (Independent), Dr. MacCallum (Chesham), 
W. H. Matthews (Primitive Methodist), Mr. T. Read, 
and others, delivered addresses. 

— On the llth inst. a cordial welcome was given to 
the Rev. Giles Hester, late of Sheffield, as pastor of 
the General Baptist Church at Berkhampstead. All 
the local religious bodies were represented, and ad- 
dresses were given by the Revs. J. Menzies, W. H. 
Matthews, D. MoCallum, Messrs. H. Nash, J. 
Bunker, C. Norris, and the pastor. 

— The Rev. T. L. Johnson, acting upon medical 
advice, and at the request of the Missionary Society 
Committee, will shortly proceed to America, there to 
reengage io Christian enterprise amongst the 
coloured people. At present Mr. Richardson, his 
coadjutor, is in Africa, though it has yet to be deter- 
mined whether he will permanently remain there. 

— Recognition services connected with the settle- 
ment of the Rev. J. W. Packer as pastor of the church 


Sunday, and on Monday a public soiree was held under 
the presidency of Dr. Maclegan, addresses being de- 
livered by the Revs. Templar, Portens, Stephens 
(Newcastle), and others. 

— On Wednesday evening last, the church at West 
Croydon, under the pastorate of the Rev. J. A. Spur- 
geon, held its annual meeting, when it was intimated 
that a piece of land had been secured for an undenomi- 
national Mission Chapel, to be erected mainly by that 
church during the present year. To meet deficits m 
the current church and school accounts, one member 
promised £72 and another £100. 

— The Rev. W. L. Mayo, on Wednesday last, re. 
ported, at the annual meeting of the church and con- 
gtegation at Chepstow, that nearly £200 had been 
contributed daring the year for various purposes. 
The church now numbers 84 members, more 
than ever before; 33 of these have been added 
during the year; 16 of them young men, and 12 of 
these from the Pastors’ Bible-class, 


— At Bond Gate Chapel, Castle Donnington, special 
services, in aid of Foreign Missions, connected with 


during the past year were reported to have reached 


280. 
— At the annual social meeting of the church at 
Clapham-common (Rev. R. Webb, pastor), it was 


— A meeting was held at John-street Chapel, 
Bedford-row, on the 10th inst., under the presidency 
of the Rev. T. Harley, pastor, to receive the reports 
of the various societies connected with this place of 

The acoounts showed that above £2600 (ex- 
clusive of legacies) had been raised during the year 


— We understand that the Committee of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society have accepted for foreign 
service Mr. Robert Walker, of Genoa, who, having 
resided for some years in Italy, has the advantage of 
being able to preach in the Italian tongue. Mr. 
Walker was, we believe, formerly a member of Mr. 
Birrell’s Church at Liverpool. He is expected to 
succeed the late Mr. Landels in the work at Genoa, 
after staying for a short time with the Rev.J. Wall 
at Rome. 

— As the result of a recent appeal respecting the 
anticipated deficiency in the accounts of the Mission- 
ary Society, we gather that several encouraging 
special contributions have been received, amounting 
to at least 2200. These include £50 from Mr. Edward 
Rawlings, £25 from Mr. White, of Evesham; £25 
from his son; Rev. T. G. Rooke (Rawdon), £10; Rev. 
Dr. Acworth, £10; and four shillings from “a poor 
widow earning eight shillings weekly, for a cause she 
has loved since she was a child, and has prayed for 
every day.” 

— The Bible-class conducted by Mrs. William 
Ennals, in connection with the church at Stratford, 
on-Avon, held their annual tea on Monday, Feb. 2, 
at which some 200 persons were present, consisting 
of the members and their friends. After tea a 


The choir sang several pieces during the evening, 


interred in the Chapel Cemetery at Countesthorpe on 
the following Wednesday. She wasin her Soth year. 
„Her end was peace. Sermons bearing on the event 
were preached on Sunday last at Arnesby, where the 
deceased was a member,and at Countesthorpe, where 
she lived, by the Rev. W. Fisk and Rev. H. Hughes. 
— The annual meeting of the church and congre- 
gation connected with Longmore-street Chapel, Bir- 
mingham, was hell on Monday, Feb.9. Tea being 
over, the Rev. Wm. Oates, pastor, took the chair, 
and, after the opening exercises, presented a report, 
which showed the actual number of members upon 
the church-roll to be 179. There has been a net gain 
of 35 during the past four years. The treasurer's re 
port showed that during the year over £390 had been 
raised for various church purposes. Addresses were 
also delivered by several of the degcons and other 
members of the charch and congregation, 

— Qn Monday, Feb. 8, the members of the church 


afterwards in the chapel. The pastor, Mr. E. H. Brown, 
who presided, gave an acoount of the history of the 
church from its commencement in the year 1852 till 
1874, when he took the pastorate. Mr. Corpe, the 
senior deacon, in a few well-chosen words, on behalf 
of the church and congregation, presented Mr. 
Brown with an excellent photograph of Mrs. Brown 
and himself, each photograph being about 4 ft. by 3 ft., 
and handsomely framed. A case containing two dozen 
dessert knives and forks, and a case of fruit spoons, 
were also presented to Mr. Brown. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
— The Duke of Edinburgh afew days since pro- 
ceeded to Lydd, and called upon Mr. R. D. Young, 
R. N., well-known as the campanian of Livingstone, in 


where the Livingstonia settlement has been estab- 
— The Woolston congregation, Southampton, have 
decided to call the Rev. J. Wesley Rodger, of Wigan. 
— Rev. Robert Cowan, of Clonakilty, Ireland, has 


accepted the call from Nottingham. 
— A controversy is raging in America, called forth 
a Presby- 


munion to join the Baptist ministry. In this act it is 
contended that the Baptists considered Mr. Losch 
lacked something which the Presbyterian Church 
could not supply. 

— We recently announced the death at Sierra 
Leone of the Rev. Albert Bashnell, the well-known 
Presbyterian missionary. When Mr. Bushnell first 
went to the Gaboon mission, on the West Coast of 
Africa, in 1843, he found the fields literally white with 
the bleaching bones of human beings, and saw 900 
slaves chained two and two awaiting shipment to 
Cuba. Deceased was very influential in procuring 
the abolition of the slave trade and ameliorating the 
condition of the natives. 

— The Wandsworth congregation have been hold- 
ing their annual meeting. The ordinary income for 
the year, it was reported, had been 2640. In addition, 
£170 of debt had been paid. The church, which was 
erected aix years ago ata cost of £7,700 to celebrate 
the tercentenary of the first Presbytery which was 
formed at Wandsworth, is now entirely free of debt. 

— The annual wiree of the St. John's- wood congre- 
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gation was held on Thursday, the Rev. Robert Taylor, 
Moderator of seemon during the vacancy, presiding. 
The report were most encouraging, considering that 


healthier. 

— Dr. George Smith writes to the official maga- 
zine of the Free Church — How did the Church of 
Scotland create the eighteen native churches which 
we have founded in India? Not till it became free. 
Duff had come home and gone out again. John 
Anderson had gone out to Madras in 1837. Wilson 


. Candlish presided at the ordination to the 
Christian ministry, and the appointment as an evan- 
gelist or missionary, of the Rev. Dhunjeebhoy Nou- 
rojee, the first Parsee who had been converted to 
Christ, so far as history tells, since his ancestors and 


Lord, Nas Sheshadri. But till Dr. Wilson con. 
tended for the ordination of Dhunjeebhoy as an evan- 
gelist or missionary, no convert had been used save as 
a catechist.’’ 

— The annual report of St. Andrew's Church, Tor- 
quay, is published, and presents several gratifying 
features. Total receipts for 1879 were £1,000. The 


mates that during the past seven years 400 ostensibly 
believing men and women have united in the Com. 
munion of the Supper, not one of whom is now in 


Torquay. 

— Mr. Gd. B. Bruce has published a statement re- 
specting the work of church building in England. 
The effort inaugurated at the Union in 1876, to raise 
£250,000 for debt-extinotion amongst other purposes, 
rendered it impossible, he says to prosecute the Church 
Building Scheme on the old lines ; but money is being 
supplied through the Union Thanksgiving Fund ta 
complete the grants to the forty churches 
contemplated. Twenty-six congregations have alpeady 
received either the whole or part of the grant of 
£750, and nearly £17,000 has been given tawards the 
erection of new churches, which must represent pro 
perty acquired and debt paid of considerably over 
£100,000. The total value of church property in Bng. 
land is close upon ane million sterling. 


this week in Dr. Fraser's church at Marylebone, 
Dr. MacHwan's at Clapham, and in Dr. Edmond’s at 
Highbury. 

— Under the auspices of the London Presbytery’s 


— The death is announced of the Rev. James 
French, minister of the Abbey Church, Dunfermline. 
— We regret to announce the death of the Rev. J. 
O. Wright, LL. D., for a quarter of a century minister 
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of St. Andrew's Church, Southampton, and a pro- 
minent member of the London Presbytery. Dr. 
Wright had been in fair health until within a few 
weeks of his death, which took place on Wednesday 
week. The report of the London Presbytery in our 
lastissue, where mention was made of his serious ill- 
nes3, would have prepared var readers for the tidings 
of an event which has occasioned wide-spread regret 
not only in Southampton, where deceased was held in 
the highest possible esteem, but throughout the 
Charch. Dr. Wright was astudent of the Established 
Church of Scotland at the time of the Disruption in 
1843, and threw in his lot with the Free Church. His 

first charge was at Morebattle in Scotland, whence 

he removed to Southampton, where his labours as a 

minister were much appreciated. His remains were 
borne to their last resting-place on Monday, the fune- 

ral being one of the most imposing that has been wit- 
nessed in Muthampton for some time. A preliminary 

service was held at the church, which was filled. Rev. 

W. Armstrong, Rev. H. H. Carlisle (Congregational), 

Rer. J. Johnstone, and Mr. Stevens, chaplain of 
Netley Hospital, took part in the impressive service, 
the address being given by the Rev. Professor Chal. 
mers. The funeral cortege consisted of 25 carriages, 
while at the cemetery a number of people had assem - 
bled to show their respect for the departed. The 
chief mourners were Dr. Wright's son and son- in- la v, 

hot h medical men. Deceased, who had been a widower 
for twenty-four years, was born iu Perthshire iu 1821. 


WESLEYAN. 


— For many years past it has been in contempla- 
tion to establish a museum of Methodist objects, and 
a practical start has at last been made. A number of 
letters by the Wesleys and their early associates, and 
other interesting docaments, have been contributed, 
and a missionary museum is one of the features 
of the institation, which will, no doubt, in view of 
the widespread operations of the Wesleyan Mismonary 
Society, become a very valaable and interesting col- 
lection. 

— Atthe University of London several Wesleyan 
students have again obtained high positions. In the 
honours division Mr. A. Stray, Wesley College, Shef- 
field, takes the 5th place, with a prise of €10; Mr. 8. 
Jackson, Kingswood and New College, Eastbourne, 
8th place, and prize of £5; while Mr. A. L. Gaskin and 
Mr. H. B. Workman, Kingswood and Woodhouse. 
grove, and Mr. 8. Barnard, Wesleyan College, Taunton, 
take the 18th, 14th, and 15th places, with marks quali- 
fying for prizes. Mr. T. Bennett, of New College, East- 
bourne, is 17th Mr. J. Smith, of Kingswood and Wesley 
College, Sheffield, 25th ; Mr. W. H. Iddon, of Strath. 
more House, Southport, 32nd ; and Mr. T. T. Groom, 
of Grove-park, Wrexham, 35th. In the First Division 
there are 15 students from various Wesleyan institu. 
tions, and in the Second Division 2. 

— The services which are being held at the Lecture 
Hall, Aldersgate-street, in connection with the 
London Welsh Cironit, are proving very successful. 
The mission band and other agencies are doing good 
service, and conversions are reported. 

— The Rev. Jonathan Foster delivered at the 
Spitalfields Chapel, on the 10th inst., his excellent 
lecture on “The Wesleyan Hymn-Book,” musical 
illustrations being given by the choirand the organist . 

— At York Town, Sandhurst, on the 9th inst., the 
Rev. John Bond, of London, gave his lecture on 
„John Knox and the Scotch Reformation,” in aid of 
the building fund. Major Fothergill presided. 

— A bazaar has been held at East Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, in behalf of the chapel recently opened. The 
Revs. J. Heaton and J. Kirtlan took part in the pro- 
ceedings. The receipts amounted to about £75, and 
it is expected that further sales will bring up the total 
to £100. 

— At Staple-cross an excellent lecture has been 
given in aid of the day-school funds by the Rev. R. P. 
Downes, of Hastings, the subject being Alfred Ten. 


nyson. 

— Revival services have been held at Brecon, with 
happy results. Several ladies rendered excellent ser- 
vice by giving addresses, and Churchmen and other 
Christians assisted in the good work. A considerable 
number of persons joined the church. 

— At Bar Chapel, Harrogate, special religious ser- 
vices have been held during several weeks, the mission 
band and the local preachers conducting them. 
Additions to the charch have resulted. 

— At Matlock Bridge a sermon on the death of the 
Rev. John Rattenbury has been preached by the Kev. 
W. C. Williams. Mr. Rattenbary had visited Matlock 
to preach the chapel anniversary services for a period 
of about thirty years. 

— Missionary sermons have been preached at St. 
John’s, Manningham, Bradford, by the Rer. Dr. 
Puanshon and the Rev. Joseph Bush. The collections 
realised £6. 

— At the Beckett-street Schoolroom, Leeds, on the 
Oth lust, an interesting lec ture was delivered by Mr. 
Samuel Higgins, on Stea m and the Steam Engine. 

— At Ulverston successful home missionanniversary 
services have been held. The Rev. H. M. Whetnall 
(Baptist) was one of the speakers.—The Rev. J. 
Baker, of Carlisle, lectured at Dalton-in-Furness on 
Saturday last on Chatterdom, in aid of the day- 
school funds. 

— Bome of the Irish Circuits set an example to the 
English ones in the business-like way in which the 


(Dublin) Cweuit shows that the sum of £618 was 
raised for Circuit Funds during the past year, £624 
for Connexional Funds, and £35 for charitable pur 
poses. The Manse and Building Fund received £350. 
— A fund is being established in Dublin to meet 
the necessities of Methodists suffering from the 
distress prevalent in some parts of Ireland. The Rev: 
W. G. Price and Mr. 8. McComas are the trA&surers. 
— All the Methodist journals that have reached us 
from abroad devote considerable space to the burn. 
ing of the City-road Chapel. The Methodist Journal 
of Adelaide commences a leading article thus :-—‘‘ It 
was surely no common sorrow that surged through 
British Methodism when the telegraph flashed to all 
parts of the empire the mournful news that City-road 
Chapel was destroyed by fire. Even those who had 
never seen it, dwellers in America and Australia, in 
India, Africa, and New Zealand, felt in some degree 
the pang of regret that a building 60 full of historic 
memories and memorials, should have passed away.” 


The restoration of the chapel is being proceeded with, 
the total cost of which will be about £5,500. 

— The progress of Methodism in the Fiji Islands 
is indicated by the fact that there are now 841 chapels 
and 291 other places where service is held, with fift’- 
eight missionaries engaged in preparing the way for 
others. The membership numbers 23,274 persons. 

— Chapel building continues to be carried forward 
on a large scale. The erections of chapels, schools, 
ministers’ houses, and organs, with “ enlargements,” 
completed daring the year 1879 involved in expendi- 
ture of £385,400, and since the year 1854 nearly five 
millions sterling have been expended in such works 
The proportion of debt existing upon the various 
trusts has during late years been greatly reduced. 

— Mutual Improvement Societies are on the in- 
crease in Methodism, and there is a project on foot 
for the starting of a monthly journal as a means of 
communication, and for the furtherance of the objects 
of such associations generally. 

— At Union-street, Rochdale, a successful meeting, 
in aid of the Thankegiving Fund, has been held. The 
Rev. H. Hastling presided, and the deputation in- 
cluded the Rev. C. Garrett, D. J. Waller, and W. L. 
Watkinson. The subscriptions, with the sums pro- 
mised at the central meeting for the district, amount 
to nearly £700. 

— In connection with the anniversary of the 
Hannah Memorial Chapel, sermons have been 
preached, and a lecture delivered by the Rev. E. A 
Telfer, of London. The amount realised was about 
£60, and a number of persons have professed con- 
version as the result of the services. The chapel cost 
£8,000, and the debt is now reduced to £700. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 


— The Rev. W. H. James has declined an invitation 
to remain in the Downham Circuit a third year. 

— Mr. John Sampson, of Cornwall, has conducted 
a series of special services at Grimsby. The chapel 
has been crowded, the church quickened, and souls 
brought to Christ. 

— The foundation-stone of a new chapel at Crossens, 
Southport, was laid on the 10th inst. by Mr. Alder- 
man Griffiths. At the same time a stone was laid by 
Mr. Amos Wright, in memory of his father. The 
chapel, when completed, will seat 250 persons at a 
cost, including the freehold site, of £800. An ad- 
dress on the occasion was delivered by the Rev. J. C. 
Brewitt. The collection realised £115. 

— The Rev. W. Toppen has declined a unanimous 
invitation to remain in the Swansea Circuit a fourth 


year. 

— Eight memorial-stones of a new chapel and 
school were laid at Holbeck, South Leeds, on the 
8th inst., by Mr. Councillor Kenworthy, Mrs. Halli- 
day, Mrs. Sayes, Mrs. Greaves, Mrs. Walker, Miss 
Bromley, Mrs. Bottomley, and Mr. Kenworthy. The 
Revs. T. W. Townend (president), J. Myers, E. 
Boaden, W. Beckett, G. Kaines, and H. Holgate took 
part in the proceedings. The total cost, including 
site, will pe about £8,000. 

— On 8th inst, the Rev. A. Crombie, of South 
Shields, and the Rev. J. G. Wakefield preached mis- 
sionary sermons in Howard-street Chapel, North 
Shields, and addressed the scholars of the various Sun- 
day-schools in the afternoon, Mr. Alderman Green 
presiling. On Tuesday followings public meeting 
was held. * 

— A basaarin connection with the Cast 
Circuit, Rochdale, has been held in the Public 
Rochdale, the proceeds, including donations, amoun 
to £470, the balance of which sum, after payment of 
the circuit debt, will be appropriated proportionately 
to the various chapel trusts in the circait. 

— Bermons have been preached in the chapel! at 
Littleborough, by the Rev. W. H. Bond, of Rochdale, 
on behalf of the Home and Foreign Mission Fund. 
A public meeting has also been held under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Charles Law. 


— The Foreign Missionary Committee will hold its 
next session in Manchester, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 25th and 236th inst. 


— A month of special religious services has been 
held at New Lambton, Houghton-le-Spring Circuit. 
Those of the first week were conducted by the Rev. 
W. T. Symons, circuit minister, and those of the 
following weeks by Miss J. Emmerson, of Sunder. 
land. Several persons have been added to the 
church. 

— On Sunday the Revs. T. Wakefield (East Africa) 
and W. C. Harris (North Shields) preached in Queen. 
street Chapel, South Shields, on behalf of the Con- 
nexional missions. In the afternoon a javenile mis- 
sionary meeting was held under the presidency of 
Mr. T. Alderson, and addressed by Mr. Harris and 
other gentlemen. The annual meeting followed on 
the succeeding evening, Mr. Alderman James presid- 
ing, and addresses were given by the Revs. T. Wake- 
field, G. Hobson, A. Crombie, and F. W. Sparkes. 

— On Sunday, the 15th inst., the Rev. J. Kirsop, of 
Manchester, preached two sermons at Poynton, and, 
with others, addressed a public meeting on the fol. 
lowing evening. 

— The Missionary Anniversary of the Bridge-street 
Circuit, Bradford, was celebrated on Sunday and 
Monday last. Rev. T. Wakefield, missionary from 
Eastern Africa, was the deputation. The services 
were very enthusiastic and snccessful, the amount 
raised being nearly £80, an increase of £15 over last 
year. Alfred Illingworth, Esq., one of the Parlia- 
mentary candidates for Bradford, presided at the 
meeting. 

— Rev. G. D. Thompson, of Framlingham, has 
accepted an invitation to labour in the London Eighth 
Circuit as second preacher after the next Aunual 
Assembly. 

— On Sunday sermons were preached at Retford on 
behalf of the mission funds by the Rev. J. E. Shep. 
hard. On Monday evening a public meeting was 
held, at which Mr, G. Freeman , 


METHODIST NEW CONNEXION. 


a fine and well-constructed chapel at Broomhill, 


| Batley, on Thureday morning last. The fire was dis. | 
| covered between four and five o'clock by a policeman, | 
who at once gave the alarm. The fire brigade was 


soon in attendance, but, for want of sufficient pros. 
sure of water, could not get complete mastery over the 
fire, which gradually spread from the rear of the 
building, where the fire originated, until it reached 


— We are sorry to report the destruction by fire of | 


the roof and swept over the whole building. Before 
the roof fell in and gutted the building, the furniture 
in the school beneath, and many of the cushions and 
books in the chapel, were fortunately got out. As to 
the origin of the fire, it is supposed that it must have 
been from the heating apparatus. Painters had been 
at work on the Wednesday, and had left the heating 
apparatus in operation in order todry the paint. The 

I which were very substantial and commo- 
dious, and fitted up in the most approved manner, 
were erected five or six years ago, at a cost of about 
£5,000. They are insured in the Mutual Guarantee 
Fund of the Connexion for £2,000, but the damage 
must be considerably above that amount. There were 
two first-class organs in the building, and both of 
them, as well as the Sunday-school library, were 
destroyed. Although the loss and inconvenience are 
very great, and the numerous worshippers must be 
greatly discouraged, we believe the liberal and enter- 
prising friends of the Connexion at Batley will soon 
replace the former chapel and school with premises 
equally attractiveand commodious, 

— We are pleased to learn that the son of one of 
the ministers of the denomination, Mr. John Henry 
Piggin, of St. Peter's School, York, has been elected 
to a classical scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, 
of the value of £80, and tenable for five years. We 
augur for the youth a distinguished career, and trust 
that his health may be fully preserved. 

— The following arrangements were made at the 
recent Quarterly Meeting of the Halifax South Cir- 
cuit — The esteemed chairman, the Rev. A. R. Pear- 
son, was unanimously invited to remain a fifth year; 
the Revs. J. C. Story and J. Dudley were also asked 
to remain another year, but Mr. Story declined, he 
having accepted an invitation to Barrow-in-Furness. 
It was thereupon resolved to invite the Rev. J. H. 
Shiphardson, of Leek, to succeed him; and the Rev. 
J. 8. Hughes, of Ambler Thorn, to succeed the Rev. 
C. Bamford at Elland. Mr. Geo. Healey was nom 
nated as the lay representative to Conference, and the 
circuit stewards wore reappointed. The society re- 
turns showed a decrease in members, but an increase 
of probationers. The finances were in an improved 
condition, and the circuit was considered to be ina 
healthy state. 

— A slight decrease of members was reported at 
the Quarterly Meeting of the Halifax North Circuit, 
but the finances were found to be ina very satisfac. 
tory condition. The Rev. H. T. Marshall, of Dews.- 
bury, is expected to succeed the present superinten- 
dant, the Rev. B. Child. There will probably be 
an entire change of ministers in the circuit, the 
Rev. W. F. Newsam having accepted an invitation to 
York, and the Rev. J. 8. Hughes being compelled to 
decline an invitation on account of his expected re- 
moval to the other Halifax Circuit. The present 
efficient stewards were re-elected. 

— At the Quarterly Meeting of Truro Circuit it was 
understood that the Rev. J. E. Walsh was intending 
to leave next Conference. 


— New classrooms have been erected at Smethwick, 
at a cost of £150, 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


— On Tuesday last Mrs. Marie Hilton attended the 
Corn, Coal, and Finance Committee of the City 
Common Council in support of a petition for a grant 
to the funds of the criche. Mrs. Hilton was accom 
panied by Mrs. Lucas (sister of the Right Hon. John 
Bright, M. P.), the Rev. Dr. Ross, vicar of St. 
Philip's, Stepney ; the Rev. Thos. Richardson, vicar of 
St. Benet’s, Stepney: the Rer. John Kennedy, D. D. 
(Congregational), Stepney ; and Alderman WN 
McArthur, M. P., who introduced the deputation. 
The Rev. Dr. Ross minutely described the Orphan 
Home and its little inmates and the créche 
and gave cases which had come under his notice, 
showing that it was not an eleemosynary institution, 
but fostered self-help and self-reliance. He apolo- 
gised, asa clergyman of the Charch of England, for 
coming in support of an institution wholly managed 
by a lady, who was a member of the Society of 
Frieuds. The chairman remarked that in dealing 
with charities they had no creed, but were, he hoped, 
all Christians. The Rev. Dr. Kennedy stated cases 
known to him in corroboration of the statements of 
Dr. Ross. He had resided nearly forty years in the 
East-end, and no institutions had ever existed more 
beneficial in their character and results than those of 
Mrs. Hilton. The Rev. Thos. Richardson gave an 
account of a City clerk who died, leaving a family ; and 
the help afforded by Mrs. Hiltons Home had tided 
the widow over till she was now gaining a respectable 
living, otherwise the family must have gone into the 
workhouse. Mr. Alderman McArthur thanked the 
Court for their courteous reception, and the deputa- 
tion withdrew. 


— By desire of the London Quarterly meeting Mr, 
William Pollard (a minister) of Manchester, de- 
livered a lecture onthe Lud inst. at Devonshire 
House, on the subject of The Christian Ministry.“ 


Tur Rev. C. Mester Davizs, D. D., at 
t. Andrew's, K 
alluded to some references which had recently ap- 
in as his 


it outside the pale of the Establishu ent, he had 
been led to cast 


7 than to foster 


present suffering from rigidity in respect of want of 
association with those of different denominations, 


“Tue Pounp or Fiesn.”—The Kölnische 


Zeitung publishes a h on the question 
of Shylock’s J — —— to the writer, 
Gregorio Leti, the biographer of Sixtus V., 
narrates, in the 1lth book of his 

of that Pope, the following story :—In the 
year 1587, ten years before the probable date 
of the production of Shak a play, a 
Roman merchant, named Paul Maria i, 
a good Catholic Christian, learns that Sir 
Francis Drake has conquered San Domingo. 
He imparts his news to a Jewish trader, 
Simson Ceneda, who either disbelieved it, or 
had an interest in making it appearso. He 
obstinately contested the truth of the state. 
ment, and to emphasise his contradiction, 
added that he would stake a pound weight of 
his flesh on the contrary. The Christian 
took him at his word, staking 1,000 scudi 
against the pound of flesh, and the bet was 
attested by two witnesses. On the truth of 
Drake’s conquest being confirmed, the 
Christian demanded the fulfilment of the 
wager. In vain the Jew offered money instead 
of the stake he had agreed to. The Jew 
appealed to the Governor, and the Governor 
to the Pope, who sentenced them both to the 
galleys—a punishment they were allowed to 
make up for by a payment of 2,000 scudi each 
to the Hospital of the Sixtine Bridge. 

A serial issue of the New Testament 
Commentary for English Readers,” edited by 
Bishop Ellicott, will be commenced next 
month by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co. 

The Porte has received semi-official com- 
munication of the pro of the British 
Government to submit the delimitation of the 
Greek frontier to a Technical Commission. 

Natation.—Captain Webb, the Channel 
swimmer, has undertaken to swim 60 con- 
secutive hours—viz., for three days and two 
nights. He will be allowed to leave the 
water for not more than 30 minutes in each 24 
hours. The attempt will be made under the 
most favourable circumstances possible—viz. , 
water of summer temperature, and in London 
early in March. 

CONGREGATIONAL Schnoor, LewisHax.— 
At the late University of London Matriculation, 
the following scholars of the above school sno- 
. and are placed in the firat di vi- 
sion :—David Oliver, son of Rev. H. Oliver, 
a! ard William Butcher, son of late Rev. 
W. Butcher, Margate ; and Thomas Wolfendale, 
son of Rey. T. Wolfendale, Tutbury. 


BIRTHS. 


ANSELL.—Feb. 11, at 8, Homerton-row, Hackney, the wile of 
G. G. Ansell, of a son. 

BLENCOWE.—Feb 14, at Witton Vicarage, Northwich, 
Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. Alfred James Blencowe, of 
& son. 

Conbzs.— Feb. 11, at Middleton School, Bognor, the wife of 
the Rev. A, Conder, Rector of Middleton, of a daughter: 

Ewart.—Feb. 0, at Rubislaw-terrace, Aberdeen, the wife of 
Professor J. C. Ewart, M. D., of a laughter. 

GAA. - Feb. 9, at 4 Grosvenorterrace, Prinors-park, 
Liverpool, the wife of John Graham, junr., of a daughter 

JoNRES.—Feb. 13, at Havenfore House, Looe, K. 8. O., Cornwall, 
the wife of the Rev. F. Douglas Jones, of a daughter. 

JonEs.—Jan W, at Greensborough, Alabam., U.S., the wife 
of Caleb Jones, of a daughter. 

LOCKITT.—Feb. 14, at Kildonan House, Barnt Ash-hill, Lea, 
the wife of Charles C. Lockitt, of St, Paul’s-churchyard, 
of a son. 

SMITH.—Feb, 14, at 06, Hagley-road, Birmingham, the wife 
of T. Siviter Smith, of a son. 

SUN DERLAND.—Feb. 9, at Buena Vista, Weston-super-Mare, 
the wife of the Kev. J. Sunderland, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Busy —WALLACE,—Fob. 12, at the Wesleyan Chapel, Barnes, 
by the Rev. Wallace Me Mullen, assisted by the Revs. K. 
Moore and D. Sanderson, Matthew James Burn. solicitor: 
of Clement’s-lane, B. C., to Ella, eldest daughter of Hugh 
Wallace, of Roseneath, Barnes. 

Haw NinGtow —Day.—Feb. 12, at Carisbrooke Church, Isle of 
Wight, John Hannington, of 63, Gauden-road, Clapham, 
to Dinah Maria, youngest daughter of the late William 
Day, of Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire. 

HARRISON —OLIVER.—Feb. 10, at Jesmond Church, by the 
Rev. Canon Addison, M. A., Richard Harris m, eldest son 
ofthe late Francis Harrison, Captain let Bengal Fusi- 
liers, to Elizabeth Margaret, el test daughter of Thoma t 
Oliver, Esq., Windsor-cresesnt, Newcastle. 

RICHARDS ~KRicHaRDS.—Feb. 1°, at Horbury Congregational 
Church, by the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., aveisted by 
Rer. W. Roberts, B. A., Rer., O. Edgoome Richards, of 
Uxbridge, to Henrietta Carnell, youngost dauguter of the 
late Mr. J. E. Richards, of Truro, 

Stacy—Goop.—Feb. 12, at the Congregational Church, Ax- 
minster, Devon, by Kev. W. Phillips, William King Stacy, 
of 4, Newgate-street, City, eldest son of Mr. W. L. Stacy, 
Hoxton-square, to Adeline Elizabeth Good, only ehild of 
Mr. Samuel Good, Seaton, Devon, 

VII- FIA. - Feb. 17, at the Congregational Church, 
Staines, by the Rev, H. de Vere Gookey, Jules Vinard, 
pasteur of Asniéres, near Paris, to Alice E., third daughter 
o* the late Danie! Pratt, of Cackflelt. No cards, 


DEATHS. 

Aywstizr.—Feb. 14, at the house of her son-indaw. Rev. Dr. 
Stanford, Camberwell, Jane, widow of the late Paul 
Anstie, Esq., of Devizes, aged 80, 

Baitey.—Feb. 8, at Grey Friars-street, Northampton, Rev, 
O. G. Bailey, late of Blieworth, aged 77 years. 

Mir Feb, 1d, at 8, Jasmine-grove, Aneriey, S. K., in his 
@th year, much beloved by all who knew him, George 
Kennett Baker, upwards of thirty years salesman of the 
Whitstable Oyster Company. 

Bores.—Feb. 9, in the Bay of Biscay, swept from the 
deck of the as. Chimborazo during « terrific storm, 
Joseph Stanbroug z, fourth son of Joseph Boyer, Bed., of 
Kingwood, Upper Norwood, aged 19. 

CLIFTON.—Fehb. 1, at Abington-street, Northampton, Elisa, 
the beloved wife of Arthur C. Clifton, M.D. 

Cazrws.—Feb. 10, at Queen’s-gate-cardins, Dame Jane 
Crewe, widow of Sir G. Crewe, Bart., of Cake Abbey, 
Derbyshire, and daug iter of the late Rer. T. Whitaker, 
M. A., of Mendham, Norfolk, aged 81. 

Curriey.—Feb. 8, at Kawegate, in her 76th year, Sarah 
Anne Cuffley, widow of John Robert Cuffiey, the origia_ 
ator of aud first subseriber to the Commercia! Travel 
lers’ Schools. 

EvaNs.—Feb. 14, at , Bricghton-terrace, Approsch - road, 
London, E., Mra. Sarah A. Evans, 6 183, for nine years’ 
teacher of the Young Wonen’s Bible-class at the Bast 
London Ta>ernacie, Burdett-roal. Iaterment at Bow- 
Cemetery, Saturday, te Zist, at 3 o'clock. 

HaLu.—Feb. II. at Scarborough, Mary Harriett, the beloved 
wife of Key. John Sidney Hall, of the Bar Church. 

Hareu.—Feb. II, at her residence, Birkdale, Southport, aged 
70, Eliza, widow of James T. Haigh, J. P., late of Savile 
grove, Halifax. 

Unison. Feb. 11, W. Harrison, M. A., D years Vicar o ¢ 
St. Oswald, Chester, aged 33, 
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rev. 16, at 1, The Circus, Greenwich, the Rev. James 

1 1 D., in the 73rd yew of his ane, formerly Head 
Master «f the late Upper School, Greenwich Hospital. 

Hot uss. Feb. . at Egremont, Cheshire, Miss Elisa Holmes 
formerly of Wakefield, aged 77. 

Krtru. Ted. 8, at Buxton, in his 80th year, Alexander Keith, 
D. D., of St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire. 

K EMBALL.—Feb. 17, at 70, Queen’s-gate, after a very short 
illness, Isabella Fanny, daughter of Sir Arnold and Lady 
Kembyll, in her seventh year. 

MapKY.—Feb. 3, at 4, North-road, Clapham-park, Bessie, wife 
of John T. Mabey, and dearly-loved daughter of Wiliam 
and Sarah Beare (late of Brixton), aged 34. 

MARSHALL.—Feb. 16, in his 50th year, at Westport, Clew Bay, 
Ireland, after a few days’ illness, and during 6 business 
journey, William Marshall, of Northampton-park, Canon- 
bury, and formerly of Slepe Hall, St. Ives, Hunts, His 
end was peace. 

Moon Fed. 11, at the Rectory, WI church, Oxfordshire, 
the Rev. Edward Moore, M. A., for # years Rector of the 
parish, aged . 

MvcRLEy.—Feb, 12, at Rarnstaple, John Daniel, aged7j years, 
the dearly-beloved and only son of the Kev. D. Muriey, of 
Barnstaple, and grandson of the Rev. J. Brown, of Weston. 
„The folded lamb rests in the bosom of Jeens.” 

MYERS.—Feb. 10, at St. Leonard’s-on-Ses, tio Rev. A, M. 
Myers, D. D., Vicar of All Saints’, Dalston, London, aged 
7U. 

PARROTT.—At Baling, aged 06, William Parrott, Esq., formerly 
of Aylesbury, Bucks. 

TUTTON.—Feb. 15, at 53 (late 13), Kento i-street, Brunswick - 
square, W.C., Robert Tutton, agod . 

Wins Feb. 14, Mr, William Watson Walker, of 1, Mont- 
rose-villas, Snrubdland-road, Leyton, Essex, in his Sith 
year. 

WatTeRrs.—Feh. 12, George Waters, of 1, James’-villas, Oak field- 
road, Croydon, and 63, Mark-lane, London, aed . 

W HITMER.—Feb. 16, at Berlin Cottage, L-inster-square, Rath- 
mines, Dublin, after a long iliness, Martha Crosbie, the 
beloved wife of the Rev. 8. J. Whitmee, aged 37 years. 

Watanr. - Feb. 11, at 15, Cranbury-place, Southampton, the 
Kev. J. G. Wright, LI. D., minister of St. Andrew's 
Fualish l’resbyterian Church. 


Allr db Hansvrrs’ “ Perrecrep” Cop Liver 
Ow is not only freer from taste and smell than any 
oil ever before offered to the public, but it does not 
give rise to the nausea and eructations which render 
the use of ordinary oil, even of the finest quality, so 
repulsive. It is the pure oil, made at A. and H.'s 
own factory in Norway, and prepared by an entirely 
new and special process. It presents in the most 
effective condition all the invaluable properties of the 
remedy. All who have difficulty in taking Cod Liver 
Oil should insist on having A. and H.'s ‘“‘ Pearecrep "’ 
Om. Sold only in + 4 te., 46. Od. ; A Pts., 28. 6d. ; 
1 Pts., le. &1. 0 k, a Plough. Of all chemists, 
und of Allr and Haysvurrs, Plough-court, Lombard- 

treet, London. 

CowvvULsions tn TEETHING are prevented by the use 
of Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup. It eontains no 
narcotic, and gives speedy relief. Bare and 
pees name On stamp. all chemists, 2s. 9d. per 
bottle. 

Heit Aut! !— For Bruises, Chilblains, Rheumat is g 
Lum „ Ko., no embrocation equals ‘ Dredge’, 
Heal All.“ Of all chemists, ls. IId. a bottle. 

Harry Dare! There is something of regret and 
gloom in the first 1 of grey hairs; our pro- 
spects are often blighted by their premature appear- 
ance. Mrs. 8. A. AIT Ss Worip's Harn Restorer 
happily affords a safe and sure means for restorin 
them again to the freshness and beauty of youth. I 
is the old-established standard and reliable article 


a few applications to 
hair to its — 2 colour and lust rous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use 
is all that is needed to it in its highest per 
fection and — 4 is quickly and — 
manently removed. Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 


bronchitis, chronic catarrh, and 8 ae 
are invaluable. Price 2s. 0d. the bottle, of 
chemists. Wholesale, 16, Coleman-street, London. 


curtain completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. 
Bilk scarfs, vei braid, 
scarlet, violet, „ in a basin of 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 

AoricuLtuRAL Depression is by no means confined 
to the growers of corn; the hops of Kent have 
failed, and so bave those remarkable Cherries which 


mists, London.” 


DISSOLVING VIEWS! 


EFORE PURCHASING See 
HUGHES’ PATENT BI. and TRI-CYLIN. 
DRICAL APPARATUS. Most Portable; beauti- 
fully cons £6 6s., complete with jets. THE 


PATENT 
TRIPLEXICON. 


Combination of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 


candles. A marvellous light. We challe 
am. Sir Antonio Brady, Dr. Croft, J. 
Esq., com it to the lime-light. On a loft. screen, 
no other p can give the same amount of light 
without infringement. See Specification of Patent. 
Beware or Iluirations. £4 , with din. Condensers 


com pari- 
. Varley, 


Slides. Can be fitted to any form of Lantern. | 
Price lis. 6d., £1 58., and £1 Id. Pamphlet post 


free, Id. 
The EDUCATION DUPLEXICON, 3jin., £2 2s. 
Meldon Safety Jet, by C. H. Meldon, Esq. } 


C., M. P., 
a vem 4 — and effectiveness. 195 £1 Is. 
candles 


Power ° 

A stock of over 30,000 Slides to select from on view. 
Coloured Photographs, 28. each ; lain, ls. The 
cheapest in the world for Slides. ity guaranteed. 
Great novelties this season. New effects. Lantern 


tures, 6d. u 
Elaborately ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 13 


pages, — ree, Cd, with Testimonials and Opinions | 
ress. 


of the 


151, HOATON STREET, LON 

NEW SLIDES.—2+ Scripture from Models. 8 
Zulu War, by enamelled albumen process, magni fi- 
ceutly coloured, 3s. 6d.; works of art. Cheap series, 
2s. coloured. O NEW LECTURE SETS, Gabriel 
Grub, Jane Conquest, from Life Models, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Uncle Tom, Wesley, Luther, St. aul, 
Joseph, Life of Milton, Dr. Croft’s Dick Whittington. 
—ũ—n Lanterns and Slides, Bargains, List 


— ee 


W. C. Hughes, Manufacturing Optician, | 


Hottowar's Pitts AN Orntuent.—These correc- 
tive remedies enable the strong to preserve their 
health, and atford an easy means for the weak and 
ailing to restore it. Working at high ure as 
thousands daily do to support life, it is but little 
wonder that the digestion becomes defective, the 
heart irritab the mental 
faculties dimmed. Letall such sufferers apply them- 


po wil 
n ucing a feeling of light- 
ness and ease which, in * 


gold. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL 
CURE without internal medicine. Sole Whole- 
sal Agents, W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen 
Victoria-street (formerly of 67, St. Paul's-church 
), London, whose names are engraved on the 
Government Stamp. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


WINTER RESIDEN E—ENGLISH LAKE DIS.- 
TRICT. 


SONISHEAD PRIORY. 


HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVE N. 
Hot, Cold, and Turkish, Sea and Fresh Water Baths. 

The prospectus of this Charming Winter Residence 
may be obtained on application to the Manager. 


— — — 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU ? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
1, FOUBERT'S PLACE, REGENT S8ST., LONDON, W 


Six good Useful Shirts for 2ls., 26s., or 30s., made 
from our soft finish cloth, with linen fittings, Dressed 
— for Use, sent carriage paid to any part. IIlus- 
tra Instructions for Self-measurement, with list of 
ri 


ces. 
BOYS’ SHIRTS. 
YOUTHS’ SHIRTS. 
MENS SHIRTS. 
COLOURED SHIRTS. 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
SNIRTS IN ALL SIZES. 


USE 
AND BUMSTED'S 
| TABLE SALT, 
SEA | As Supplied to 
| HER MAJESTY. 


8 A LT. Please Note ‘the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO, 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E. O. 


— — 


Another Gold Medal 
again the ONLY ONE Ne for 


CoD-LIVER Oil. 
PARIS, 1878. 
MOLLER'S “ok COD-LIVER Ol 


by Moller’s 8 Method, free from indi- 

ble fats of other oils, is su r to Am in del 

cacy of taste and medicinal virtue and purity. 

The most eminent London and European Physicians 

pronounce it the Purest and Best. Given the hest 

award at Id INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. Only in 
capsuled bottles, of all chemists. 


. Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ 


(KLARKES WORLD-FAMED 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER and RESTO 

For cleansing and clea the blood from all m- 
puri cannot be too ded 


For Scrofula, , Skin Diseases, and Sor o 
all Finds i i © never ailing and permanent cure 


ares Scurvy Sores, Cancerous Ulcers 
Cures Blood and Skin 
Cures Glandular 8w , 
Clears the Blood from all impure Matter. 


From whatever cause 

As this mixture is 
ranted free from an j 
cate constitution of either sex, the P 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

Thousands of testimonials from all _—_ 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times the quantity, lls. each, sufficient to effect a 
permanent cure in the t majority of long-standi 
cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PA T MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on recejpt of 30 
or 132 stamps 10 

F IJ CLARKE, Chemist, High- street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale Houses 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 
8d und 


per 5 
Oue meal a day would give Health to 


DR ROOKE’S 


ANTI-LANCET. 


LL who wish to prese rve health, and 
thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rome's 
** Anti-Lancet,” or *‘ Handy Guide to Domestic Medi. 
eine, which can be had gratis from any chemist. or 
ost free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning 
his book the late eminent author Sheridan K now! es 
observed —*It will be an incalculable boon to erer 
person who can read and think. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 
| specially recommended b 


eminent physicians, and by Dr. KE, Scar. 
borough, Author of the “ Anti-Lancet.’’ It has been 
used with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 


of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest 
Sold in bottles at ls. d., 46 64., and Ils. each, b 
all — . chemiste, and wholesale by JAS. M. 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 
„ Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on 
“* Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of 
which cau be had Gratis of all chemists, 


several 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


— } 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. eee PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE 


Incontestably proved 


E MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 


The only Cod Liver Ou which produces the full curative effects in 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFEC. 
TIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHIL- 
DREN, RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. RUNCAN GIBB, Bart, M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“Tne value of Dra, pk Jovau's Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil as a tic axent in a number 
diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine; but, in addition, 
I have found it a remedy of great power in the treat- 
ment of many Affections of the roat and Larynx, 
especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 
sustain life when everything else fails. 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 

Physician, Hosp., for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 

I have long been aware of the great reputation 
enjoyed by the Light Brown Cod Liver Oil introdaced 
into medical practice by Dr. pe Jonen, and have ro- 
commended it with the utmost confidence. I have 
found Dr. pe Joxan's Oil very useful in cases of 
Chronic Cough, and especially in Disease 
complicated with Consumption.“ 


1 * e COGHIL 
nm . . 
a I have — my that in aml 
the various forms of mous ao, Da. pw u's 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 


ro r 
peutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Ou with 
which I am acquainted. It was especially noted, in 
a large number of cases in which the patients pro- 
tested they had never been able to retain or 
digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. pe Jonen’s Oil 
was not only tolerated, but taken readily, and with 
marked benefit.’’ 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 

„Du. pe Jowen'’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil con. 
tams the whole of the active ingredients of the 
remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its value, not 
only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a 
great number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.“ 


Ventnor 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 46. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; by all Chemistsand Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


Laxcer.—** Carefu 


Lox bon Mr 
unhesitatingl 


FOOD 


lly prepared and 


5 highly nutritious. 
N EAVE 8 Britisu — Journ.“ Well 
adapted for children, aged 


people and invalids.” 


Neave's Food.’ 
Sawrrany Recorp.—“As a substi- 
tute for mother’s milk Neaves 
may be conscientiously 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


Recorp.—“ Can 
recommend 


FOR — ty the teat FOR 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


TIN ON®E SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


ELSON’S GELATINE.—For JEL- 
LIES. An Economical Recipe in cach packet. 


TELSON’S CITRIC ACID. — For 
JELLIES, with their Gelatine and Essence 


of Lemon. 
NELSON'S ESSENCE OF LEMON. 
Fer JELLIES, with their Gelatine and 
Citric Acid. 
ELSON’S PURE BEEF TEA— 
In 1 Packets. 
The Lancer says :—"' An excellent 41 — 
Is very portable. Its flavour is alf that could 
be desired. 
The Mepicat Paras ars One of the best 
articles of the class we have ever examined.”’ 
ELSON’S SOUPS.—BEEF with 
PEAS or LENTILS and VEGETABLES.—In 
li-pint Packets. 
“Miss Mar Hoorn says—“I have found 
your Beef Tea and Soup excellent—indeed, in 
my opinion, they are by far the best th of 
the kind ever before the public.” „I is, 
es, so ch that it cannot fail to be 
appreciated by all classes of the community.“ 


SK YOUR CHEMIST or GROCER 
for the above. 
. HOME COMFORTS.” 

This book, neatly bound in cloth, and illus- 
trated with numerous woodcuts, will be found 
very useful to ladies, or any one interested in 
home comforts. A copy will be sent, post 
free, for seven stamps, on a pplication to the 


publishers. 
ELSON, DALE, 4 CO., 


14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 


OW WE WASH AT HOME 
by the nice, easy, economical, — 


without mn rub n , or 

iling ; a record of LVE MONTHS delightful 

experience with HARPER TWELVETREES’ re- 
nowned FIVE-GUINEA 


VILLA WASHER, 


Wringer, and Mangler. Written for busy, careworn 
Mothers by Mrs. Sueiponx-Wiiiams. Post free from 
12 Twelvetrees, 4), Finsbury-circus, London, 


-_—— — — 
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Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Goddard’s 
Plate, Powder. 


sumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness | OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 


+ | rivalled reputation throu t the United Kingdom 
4 BEST 


A CENTURY this powder has sustained an un. 
and BAFEST article for 


Bold boxes, Is , 24. 64., and 4s, 64. each, by Che- 
mists, Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD Station Street, Leicester. 


avd Colonies as the 


| Cisaning Plate. 
n 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 
OARD and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 


2 lucas 
D , 
INTER “RESIDENCE for INVA- 


41 77 HYDROPATHIC ESTAB. 
MATLOCK DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. F. De 

The 4 H entilating 
render this ment adapted as a 
Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have 
had to go abroad. 


go 
Hrbsorarnte, Toaxgisn, ayy KN o Barns. 
For prospectus apply to Manta, 


SARUEL BROTHERS’ 
utumn & Winter Clothing. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 
66 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


ENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING 


Bors and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. 


Patterns, post free. 7 
GN TLEMEN’S OVERCOATS. 
As., 2ha., 336. 
., 50. 55a. 
> ‘ s., Js, 843. 
13s OVEROOATS. 
12s. 6d., 16e., 21s, 
2, 278., 308 , Bde. 
New Illustrated List Free 


(j ENTLEMEN'S ULSTERS, 


-» 75a., Bla. 
n “ Wear Resisting *’ and 


all Now Tag 
Bers WINTER SUITS. 
ID., >. 276 


(HOUNTEY ORDERS. 
Guide to Self. Measure. 
Illustrated Price List 
mon and Patterns 1.7 Free. 

“Ty AR-REsISTING FABRICS” (Registered 
have for some years past formed an — f 1 
ture in the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, and are remarkable for their 
extremely durable qualities, the hard 
wear Youths and Boys to an extent 
ultimately resolving itself into an 
important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Pabrics 

equa serviceable for 


TRAVELLING 
SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
Mercuayr Tattons axp Bors’ Ovorrirrers, 


SYDENHAM HOUBE, 65 and 67, Ludgate-bill, E.C, 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. Fesrvary 19, 1880. 


Prize Medal, London, 1862; Silver Medal, Paris, 1878. 


GEO. M. HAMMER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCHOOL AND COLLEG & 


DESKS, SEATS, AND FIT TINGs, 


370, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. : 


New Edition of CATALOGUE, with 160 Illustrations, forwarded post free. Estimates on application. 


Church Hurniture, 
LECTURE AND MISSION HALL FITTINGS 


MADE TO AIN'Y DESIGI. 


deo. M. Hammer, 370, Strand; and Crown Works, Bermondsey. | 


Important Work on Persia. LY TEOHNIO. — MARY, QUEEN ESTABLISHED 1851. Metropolitan Improvements. 

Just published, price 10s. 64. Illustrated, post F SCOTS.—The principal even 5 a ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 
M £, WANDERINGS in PERSIA. By dhs beaut and unfortunate Mary Beart hosted | FZIRK BECK | BANK. — Curront Surveyors and Valuers, 2, Finsbury: place, N 
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